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THE ROYAL COLLECTION OF MINIATURES AT 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 


NGLAND can boast a long 
and illustrious line of 
painters in miniature. 
From the time when the 
art assumed independent 
existence apart from the 
earlier work of the missal 
painter the tradition and 

practice of this delightful craft have remained 

unbroken, and it may be doubted whether 
any other country can show such a list of 
men famous in their own generation, and 
still remembered by the excellence of the 
work they have left behind them. Beginning 
with Hilliard, who may be reckoned as the 
founder of a school that was worthily repre- 
sented in the work of the Olivers, father 
and son, and at a later date by such men as 

Cooper, Hoskins, and Flatman, we come at 

last to the fascinating portraits of the 

fashionable Cosway, whose daintily-painted 
ivories still keep alive the grace and elegance 
of the social life of his day. 

The successive sovereigns of this country 
have always been the foremost patrons of 
the miniaturists, and the Royal Collection at 
the present day is rich in some of their 
finest works. Many examples have perished 
or disappeared, and others passed away 
from their ancestral abode, when the magni- 
ficent collection of Charles I. was dispersed 
by order of the Parliament; but enough 
remain to testify to its original wealth and 
splendour. 

The collection as it now exists owes its 
preservation to the wisdom of the late Prince 
Consort, who, seeing these priceless historical 
treasures scattered about on the walls of the 
different palaces, exposed to every kind of 
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danger from damp, sunlight, or neglect, 
brought them all together and deposited 
them in the Royal Library, where both he 
and the Queen took the keenest interest and 
delight in arranging them in due order in 
the drawers of a cabinet specially constructed 
for their reception in the room where the 
other principal treasures of art are stored. 

One peculiar interest therefore of this 
collection lies in the fact that in nearly 
every case these miniatures remain in the 
custody of the descendants of those for 
whom they were originally painted, and in 
its thus presenting an almost unbroken series 
of authentic portraits of the Royal Family 
from the time of Henry VIII. to the present 
day ; for though photography has almost 
entirely obliterated and destroyed the art, 
and few now practice it, yet the Queen still 
remains its constant patron, and year by year 
portraits of members: of the Royal Family 
and others of note and renown are added 
in their places to continue the long and 
storied line. 

In the limits of a short article it would 
be impossible to mention a tithe of those 
miniatures which, either on account of the 
importance of the sitter or the beauty of 
the workmanship would deserve our notice. 
Let us confine our attention to a few. Of 
the works of Nicholas Hilliard, who, like’so 
many others of our national portrait-painters 
was a West-countryman, the Royal Collection 
originally contained many examples. Four- 
teen are mentioned in the catalogue of King 
Charles I.’s collection of limnings, including 
those of Queen Elizabeth, but these last 
unfortunately are no longer to be found. 
Hilliard was appointed portrait-painter to 
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her majesty to make pictures “of her body 
and person in small compasse in lymnynge 
only,” and without shadows, to which in 
junction is due the flatness of most of his 
portraits. He painted in body colour much 
in the style of the old illuminators with a 





HENRY, SON OF CHARLES BRANDON, DUKE OF SUFFOLK. 
By Howser. 


liberal use of gold, and his colours have 
faded in every instance where his work 
has been exposed to light. 

Four beautiful specimens of his work 
which must have been done by royal 
command, are the portraits of Henry 
VIL, Henry VIII., Edward VL., and 
his mother, Jane Seymour, the last 
three after Holbein, which were 
originally attached to a golden jewel, 
enamelled on one side with a repre- 
sentation of the Battle of Bosworth 
Field, and on the other with the roses 
of Lancaster and York, probably the 
work of Hilliard himself, who was 
also the court goldsmith. The portraits 
alone remain, the jewel has long ago dis- 
appeared. 

Of the work of Holbein, who cannot 
be claimed as an English artist, though so 
much of his work was done in this country, 
the collection has numerous and beautiful 
examples, pre-eminent among them the 
pathetic portraits of Henry, son of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who died, with 
his younger brother on the same day, in 
1551, of the sweating sickness. Almost as 
fine as this is the portrait of Catherine 


Howard, a fine copy or replica of which is 
in the splendid collection which has been 
formed by the late Duke of Buccleuch. 

Of a painter who must have worked in 
England between the times of Holbein and 
Hilliard, a capital specimen has within the 
last few years been added to the number of 
royal portraits. It is that of Lady Jane 
Grey, of which we give an engraving. It 
passed for many years as a portrait of the 
Princess, afterwards Queen Mary, but is 

unlike her in every feature. That it repre- 

sents a Tudor princess is undoubted, as in 
her hair are the red and white roses. It 
corresponds with all that is known of the 
characteristics of the features of the 

unfortunate Lady Jane, and fills an im- 

portant gap in the series of portraits of 

the Tudor line. This miniature came 
from the collection of the late Mr. 

Sackville Bale. : 

The portraits of the house of Stuart 
are richly represented, and they begin 
with one of the most interesting and un- 
doubted portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, 
in fact it may be said that there is no 







CATHARINE HOWARD, WIFE OF HENRY VIII. 
By Howser. 


portrait of that unhappy queen which can 
present so good a pedigree as that of which 
we here give an engraving. It was the 
property of her grandson Charles IL, and 
used to hang with seven other miniatures 
“of his Majesty’s progenitors,” in his own 
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chamber. In the catalogue of Vander Doort, 
who was keeper of the king’s cabinet, it is 
thus described :—“ No. 23. Item. Done 
upon the right light, the second picture 
of Queen Mary of Scotland, upon a blue- 
grounded square card, dressed in her hair, 
in a carnation habit laced with small gold 
lace, and a string of pearls about her 
neck, in a little plain falling band, she 
putting on her second finger her wedding 
ring. Supposed to be done by Jennet, a 
French limner.” 

This Jennet is of course Francois Clouet 
or Janet, the well-known portrait painter. 
The miniature has never been out of the 
royal possession : its authenticity is therefore 
without a shadow of doubt, and it may be 
accepted as a standard authority on the vexed 





LADY JANE GREY. 


question of the true features of the beautiful 
queen. Much confusion has arisen with regard 
to the portraits of Mary from the fact that 
another miniature also in the royal collection 
was accepted as authentic, and it is the one 
engraved by Houbraken in his series of 
portraits. This is the one with the black 
hat and large ruff, but it is certainly not 
Queen Mary, and is now supposed to be the 
Countess of Nottingham, the heroine of the 
story of the Earl of Essex’s ring. The 
painting, it may be observed, is by Isaac 
Oliver, who, as he was only born in 1556, 
could have hardly painted Queen Mary of 
Scotland in the bloom of her beauty. 

Here it may be observed that even of the 
names attached by the most ancient traditions 
to portraits, very many are misleading, and 
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even in the Royal Collection where such errors, 


it would have been thought, would have been 





MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
By Janet. 


impossible, mistakes have here and there been 
made. It is generally assumed that every 





ANNE OF DENMARK. 
By Isaac OLIvER. 


lady in gorgeous apparel with a longish nose, 
light hair, and an enormous ruff, must be 








PRINCE HENRY 
By Isaac OLIVER. 


Queen Elizabeth, and if with a crown or 
mark of royalty that evidence would be 
accepted as final, in which case poor Anne of 
Denmark, who, as the mother of Charles 
I. and Henry Prince of Wales, deserves 
some remembrance, would be left without a 
portrait at all. Vertue, who should have 
known better, has engraved a portrait of 
her in profile as Queen Elizabeth, from 
a miniature now at Windsor, given on 
the preceeding page, and many more in- 
stances of the same mistake are known to 
the curious in portraiture. The time perhaps 
may come when all doubt will be at rest as 
to the features of Catharine of Arragon—of 








OF WALES. 


Mary of Scotland we have already spoken— 
and when Anne Boleyn and others may be 
recognised as easily as the beauties of the 
present day. 

Anne of Denmark and her royal and wise 
consort James I. were painted over and over 
again by the greatest miniature painter of 
his time, Isaac Oliver, to whom we owe 
perhaps the finest and most elaborate works 
in this style of art which have ever been 
produced. He painted all the great and 
noble of his day—heads, busts, and often 
full-lengths—besides working on large com- 
positions, one of them, the Crucifixion, being 
over a foot square : this he left unfinished at 
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his death in 1617. Of his work we give as 
a specimen the finest extant portrait of Henry, 
Prince of Wales, whose early death was such 
a blow to the nation. This in Charles 
I.’s catalogue is thus described :— “No. 
17. Done upon the right light. The 
biggest limned picture that was made of 
Prince Henry, being limned in a set laced 





have been done very soon before the prince’s 
untimely death in 1612, is the fine, large, full- 
length of Sir Philip Sidney seated under a 
tree. He died in 1586; Oliver at that time 
being thirty years old. So that we have here 
two very fine specimens of his earlier and 
later manner. He died about the year 1617, 
having worked in miniature for forty years 


SIR PHILJP SIDNEY. 


By Isaac OLIVER. 


ruff and gilded armour, and a_ landskip 
wherein are some soldiers and tents in a 
square frame with a shutting glass over it. 
Done by Isaac Oliver—5} inches by 4.” The 
delicacy of the work of this remarkable 
miniature it is impossible to over-praise, and 
it combines with minuteness of execution a 
breadth of effect which is admirable. Of a 
somewhat earlier date than this, which must 


with great industry and success, and examples 
of his skill are to be found in all the great 
houses of England, with whose owners, as 
with the sovereign, his art was deservedly 
popular. He does not seem to have received 
a court appointment. His son and successor, 
Peter, continued in the footsteps of his 
father, and with equal skill and success. He 
received a large share of patronage from 





GEORGE MONK, DUKE OF ALBEMARLE, 


By SaMveL Cooper. 


Charles I., who came to the throne just 
as Peter Oliver was thrown on his own re- 
sources. For this munificent patron of art in 
all its branches, Peter Oliver not only painted 
countless portraits, but he also copied in 
miniature many of his finest pictures by the 
great masters, for the king loved these so 
dearly that when he could not be in his great 
gallery at Whitehall, these copies could be 


taken about with him, and thus he could 
always have his favourites present to his 
gaze. One curious copy of this kind, of an 
early picture has just found its way back 
to Windsor from Hamilton Palace. It is a 
copy about half the size of the original 
of the little St. George and the Dragon by 
Raphael, which was sent as a present to 
Henry VII. by the Duke of Urbino in 
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return for the Order of the Garter. At the 
Rebellion this picture was sold, and is now 
in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. It is 
curious as showing St. George -wearing the 
garter on his left leg over his armour. This 
picture was, to use the words of the cata- 
logue, “ copied by Peter Oliver after Raphael 
Urben, for his Majesty, which is dated 1628, 
whereof his Majesty has now also the prin- 
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Before the star of Oliver had set, another 
had risen whose light was soon not only to 
rival, but to outshine all who had gone 
before. This was the younger Cooper, 
Samuel, to whom was given the proud 
title of “the English Vandyck.” He 
came of a gifted family, for his elder 
brother Alexander was also a distinguished 
miniature painter, and both the brothers 








JAMES, PUKE OF MONMOUTH. 
By Samust. Cooper. 


cipal in oilcolours in the said Cabinet 
Room.” Charles I. was in the habit of ex- 
changing works of art with many of his 
friends at this time, and it is probable that 
he gave this to the Marquis of Hamilton. 
The original has long left the country, but it 
is a satisfaction that the copy has again 
found its resting-place in the home of the 
Garter. sto perpetua. 


had received their earliest instruction from 
their uncle, John Hoskins the elder, who 
worked with P. Oliver for Charles lL His 
works have always maintained their high 
reputation, and are at the present time 
sought after as eagerly as ever. They are 
full of grace and animation, and of excellent 
though sober colour. Like many a great 
artist, in many cases he would be content 
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with his work when the head only was 
finished, and some of his most celebrated 
portraits are mere sketches. Of two of 
these—as fine as portraits as it is possible 
for them to be—we give engravings, and it 
is difficult to say in which the artist has 
been most successful, whether in the full 
determined head of Monk or in the render- 
ing of the nameless charm which drew 
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may be used of an unfinished miniature, is 
that of Oliver Cromwell, in the collection of 
the Duke of Buccleuch, which for solidity of 
painting and grasp of character, it would be 
impossible to surpass. Those of our readers 
who may remember to have seen it when it 
was exhibited two or three years ago at the 
Winter Exhibition at Burlington House, will 
not dissent from this opinion. 





CHARLES II. 
By SaMvuet Cooper. 


all hearts to the young James, Duke of 
Monmouth. 

Contrast with these the head of the father of 
the latter, which is a fine specimen of Cooper’s 
finished work, in which may be seen to some 
extent, though almost impossible to render 
adequately in engraving, his peculiar and 
beautiful treatment of hair. Perhaps the 
most complete of his portraits, if such a term 


Up to this time miniatures had always 
been painted in body colours on card or 
vellum, but nearly about the death of Cooper 
in 1672 ivory was first used as a ground 
for transparent colour. It was not long 
before it drove all other substances out of 
the field. The art became more and more 
popular, but few artists attained the emi- 
nence of those who followed the older style. 

















GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 
By R. Cosway. 


Prettiness and dexterity abounded, but of 
work of high quality there was for about a 
century a wonderful dearth, till again the 
west-country sent forth an artist, who, born 
about twenty years after Reynolds, attained 
in his own day to a celebrity almost as great 
as that of the renowned President of the 
Royal Academy, and whose work is still 
looked upon with no small admiration. 
This was Richard Cosway, whose easy and 
graceful style was seen to the greatest 
advantage on the delicate medium of ivory. 
Some of these, slightly tinted with wonderful 
delicacy and truth of drawing, are treasured 
at Windsor. Conspicuous among them are 
three of the beautiful Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, one of which is here reproduced ; 
from this it is easy to understand the un- 
bounded popularity which greeted the artist in 
his own day, when he and his wife with their 
eccentricities and extravagances were at the 
same time the favourites and the butts of 
society. In his long career he painted every- 
body, and his imitators and copyists were 
countless. Hard though as he worked, he 
never could have painted a tenth of the 
miniatures which now pass by his name. 


‘ years in India. 


Two years after him, and in the same county, 
was born another boy destined also to shine 
in the same walk of art, and whose minia- 
tures, though not possessing the same fashion- 
able notoriety as Cosway’s, are not inferior 
to them in design, execution, or colour. This 
was Ozias Humphrey, who also lived to be a 
member of the Royal Academy ; but he is 
not so widely known, as he was for some 
He painted many of the 
Royal Family, and several of their portraits 
are still preserved at Windsor. From them 
we select one, which is of one of the most 
lovely women of her day, and whose features 
are more widely known from her portraits by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Born a Walpole, and 
widow of a Waldegrave, she became the wife 
of the Duke of Gloucester, and is still 
remembered as the beautiful duchess. This 
miniature shows well the grace and refine- 
ment of the art of Humphrey. 

In thus recounting some of the past history 
of miniature painting we have only touched 
on the names and works of a few of the 
more eminent past masters of the art. Of 
others, such as Flatman, Dixon, Crosse, Ber- 
nard Lens, Robertson, Chalon, Ross, Newton, 
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and many others, the Royal Collection Ross, whose portraits of the present Royal 
contains numerous and interesting examples, Family are conspicuous in number and im- 





CHARLES I., AS PRINCE OF WALES. DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 
By Perer OLIver. By O. Hompneey. 
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PRINCESS SOPHIA, DAUGHTER OF GEORGE II! 
By R. Cosway. 


but these we must be content merely to portance; there are about fifty from his hand 
mention, with the exception of Sir William alone, many of large size. 
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Of the work of living painters there are 
examples of much excellence. We select 
from among them a portrait, which is sure to 
be acceptable to our readers, of Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, now Duchess of Teck, 
by H. T. Wells, R.A. 

Of the general nature and scope of the 
collection it may be noticed that naturally 
its chief importance consists in its series of 
English royal portraits. This is admirably 
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supplemented by a large and 
series of foreign sovereigns, 
we find the nobles and famous men and 
women of this country and of others, 
arranged in classes and according to dates. 
The number amounts to very nearly one 
thousand, and the whole collection forms one 
of the greatest as well as one of the most 
interesting of the treasures belonging to 
the Crown. 


increasing 
after whom 


RicHarp Homes. 





PRINCESS MARY OF CAMBRIDGE, DUCHESS OF TECK. 
By H. T. Wewts. 








AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. 





DAY THE TWELFTH. 


Monpbay morning. Black 
Monday we were half in- 
clined to call it, know- 
ing that by the week’s 
end our travels must 
be all over and done, 
and that if we saw all 
we had meant to see, 
we must inevitably 
next morning return 
to civilisation and rail- 
ways, which involved 
taking this night “a long, 
a last farewell” of our 
comfortable carriage and our 
faithful Charles. 

“But it needn’t be until 
night,” said he, evidently loth 


to part from his ladies. - If I ON THE ROAD TO 8T. NIGHTON’S KEEVE. 
get back to Falmouth by daylight From a Drawing by C. Napier Hemy. 
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to-morrow morning, master will be quite 
satisfied. I can take you wherever you like 
to-day.” 

“ And the horse?” 

“Oh, he shall get a good feed and a rest 
till the middle of the night; then he'll do 
well enough. We shall have the old moon 
after one o'clock to get home by. Between 
Penzance and Falmouth it’s a good road, 
though rather lonely.” 

I should think it was, in the “ wee hours” 
by the dim light of a waning moon. But 
Charles seemed to care nothing about it, so 
we said no more, but decided to take the 
drive—our last drive. 

Our minds were perplexed between Bot- 
allack Mine, the Gurnard’s Head, Lamorna 
Cove, and several other places, which we 
were told we must on no account miss seeing, 
the first especially. Some of us, blessed 
with scientific relatives, almost dreaded re- 
turning home without having seen a single 
Cornish mine ; others, lovers of scenery, longed 
for more of that magnificent coast. But 
finally, a meek little voice carried the day. 

“T was so disappointed—more than I liked 
to say—when it rained, and I couldn’t get 
my shells for our bazaar. How shall I ever 
get them now? If it wouldn’t trouble any- 
body very much, mightn’t we go again to 
Whitesand Bay ?”’ 

A plan not wholly without charm. It was a 
heavenly day ; to spend it in delicious idleness 
on that wide sweep of sunshiny sand would 
be a rest for the next day’s fatigue. Besides, 
consolatory thought! there would be no 
temptation to put on miners’ clothes, and go 
dangling in a basket down to the heart of 
the earth, as the Princess of Wales was 
reported to have done. The pursuit of 
knowledge may be delightful, but some of us 
owned to a secret preference for terra firma 
and the upper air. We resolved to. face 
opprobrium, and declare boldly we had “ no 
time,” needless to add no inclination, to go and 
see Botallack Mine. The Gurnard’s Head 
cost us a pang to miss; but then we should 
catch a second view of the Land’s End. Yes, 
we would go to Whitesand Bay. 

It was a far shorter journey in sunshine 
than in rain, even though we made various 
divergences for blackberries and other 
pleasures. Never had the sky looked bluer 
or the sea brighter, and much we wished 
that we could have wandered on in dreamy 
peace, day after day, or even gone through 
England, gipsy-fashion, in a house upon 
wheels, which always seemed to me the 
very ideal of travelling. 

We reached Sennen only too soon. Pretty 
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little Sennen, with its ancient church and its 
new schoolhouse, where the civil schoolmaster 
gave me some ink to write a post-card for 
those to whom even the post-mark “ Sennen ” 
would have a touching interest, and where 
the boys and girls, released for dinner, were 
running about. Board school pupils, no 
doubt, weighted with an amount of learning 
which would have been appalling to their 
grandfathers and grandmothers, the simple 
parishioners of the “ fine young fellow” half 
acentury ago. As we passed through the 
village with its pretty cottages and “Lodgings 
to Let,” we could not help thinking what a 
delightful holiday resort this would be for a 
large small family, who could be turned out 
as we were when the carriage could no 
farther go, on the wide sweep of green 
common, gradually melting into silvery 
sand, so fine and soft that it was almost a 
pleasure to tumble down the slopes, and get 
up again, shaking yourself like a dog, with- 
out any sense of dirt or discomfort. What 
a paradise for children, who might burrow 
like rabbits and wriggle about like sand-eels, 
and never come to any harm ! 

Without thought of any danger, we began 
selecting our bathing-place, shallow enough, 
with long strips of wet shimmering sand to 
be crossed before reaching even the tiniest 
waves ; when one of us, the cautious one, 
appealed to an old woman, the only human 
being in sight. 

“Bathe?” she said. 
here. “Tain’t safe.” 

“Why not? Quicksands ? 

She nodded her head. Whether she 
understood us or not, or whether we quite 
understood her, I am not sure, and should be 
sorry to libel such a splendid bathing ground— 
apparently. But maternal wisdom interposed, 
and the girls yielded. When, half an hour 
afterwards, we saw a solitary figure moving 
on a distant ledge of rock, and a black dot, 
doubtless a human head, swimming or bobbing © 
about in the sea beneath—maternal wisdom 
was reproached as arrant cowardice. But the 
sand was delicious, the sea-wind so fresh, -and- 
the sea so bright, that disappointment could 
not last. We made an encampment of our 
various impedimenta, stretched ourselves out, 
and began the search for shells, in which 
every arm’s-length involved a mine of wealth 
and beauty. 

Never except at one place, on the estuary 
of the Mersey, have I seen a beach made up 
of shells so lovely in colour and shape ; very 
minute ; some being no bigger than a grain of 
rice or a pin’s head. The collecting of them 
was a fascination. We forgot all the 


“ Folks ne’er bathe 
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historical interests that ought to have moved 
us, saw neither Athelstan, King Stephen, 
King John, nor Perkin Warbeck, each of 
whom is said to have landed here—what 
were they to a tiny shell, like that moralised 
over by Tennyson in “ Maud ”’—*“ small, but 
a work divine.” I think infinite greatness 
sometimes touches one less than infinite 
littleness—the exceeding tenderness of 
Nature, or the Spirit which is behind Nature, 
wha can fashion with equal perfectness a 
starry hemisphere, and a glow-worm; an 
ocean, and a little pink shell. The only 
imperfectness in creation seems—oh, strange 
mystery! to be man. Why? 

But away with moralising, or dreaming, 
though this was just a day for dreaming, 
clear, bright, warm, with not a sound except 
the murmur of the low waves, running in an 
enormous length—curling over and breaking 
on the soft sands. Everything was so 
heavenly calm, it seemed impossible to believe 
in that terrible scene when the captain and 
his wife were seen clinging to the Brisons 
rock, just ahead. 

Doubtless our friend of the Agamemnon 
was telling this and all his other stories to 
an admiring circle of tourists, for we saw the 
Land’s End covered with a moving swarm 
like black flies. How thankful we felt that 
we had “done” it ona Sunday! Still, we 
were pleased to have another gaze at it, with 
its line of picturesque rocks, the Armed Knight 
and the Irish Lady—though, I confess, I 
never could make out which was the knight 
and which was the lady. Can it be that 
some fragment of the legend of Tristram and 
Iseult originated these names ? 

After several sweet lazy hours, we went 
through a “fish-cellar,” a little group of 
cottages, and climbed a headland, to take our 
veritable farewell of the Land’s End, and 
then decided to go home. We had rolled or 
thrown our provision basket, rugs, &c. down 
the sandy slope, but it was another thing to 
carry them up again. I went in quest of a 
small boy, and there presented himself a big 
man, a coastguard, as the only unemployed 
hand in the place, who apologised with such 
a magnificent air for not having “cleaned” 
himself, that I almost blushed to ask him to 
do such a menial service as to carry a bundle 
of wraps. But he accepted it, conversing 
amiably as we went, and giving me a most 
graphic picture of life at Sennen during the 
winter. When he left me, making a short 
cut to our encampment—a black dot on the 
sands, with two moving black dots near it— 
a fisher wife joined me, and of her own accord 
began a conversation. 
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She and I fraternised at once, chiefly on 
the subject of children, a group of whom were 
descending the road from Sennen School. She 
told me how many of them were hers, and 
what prizes they had gained, and what hard 
work it was. She could neither read nor 
write, she said, but she liked her children to 
be good scholars, and they learnt a deal up 
at Sennen. 

Apparently they did, and something else 
besides learning, but when I had parted from 
my loquacious friend, I came up to the group 
just in time to prevent a stand-up fight 
between two small mites, the casus belli of 
which I could no more arrive at, than a 
great many wiser people can discover the 
origin of national wars. So I thought the 
strong hand of “intervention ”’—civilised 
intervention, was best, and put an end to it, 
administering first a good scolding, and then 
acoin. The division of this among the little 
party compelled an extempore sum in arith- 
metic, which I required them to do (for 
the excellent reason that I couldn’t do it 
myself !)—and they did it! Therefore I 
conclude that the heads of the Sennen 
school-children are as solid as their fists, 
and equally good for use. 

Simple little community! which, as the 
fisher wife told me, only goes to Penzance 
about once a year, and is, as yet, innocent of 
tourists, for the swarm at the Land’s End 
seldom goes near Whitesand Bay. Existence 
here must be very much that of an oyster,— 
but perhaps oysters are happy. 

By the time we reached Penzance the 
lovely day was dying into an equally lovely 
evening. St. Michael’s Mount shone in the 
setting sun. It was high water, the bay 
was all alive with boats, and there was quite 
a little crowd of people gathered at the mild 
little station of Marazion. What could be 
happening ¢ 

A princess was expected—that young half- 
English, half-foreign princess, in whose 
romantic story the British public has taken 
such an interest, sympathising with the 
motherly kindness of our good Queen, with 
the wedding at Windsor, and the sad little 
infant funeral there, a year after. The 
Princess Frederica of Hanover, and the 
Baron Von Pawel-Rammingen, her father’s 
secretary, who, like a stout medieval knight, 
had loved, wooed, and married her, were 
coming to St. Michael’s Mount on a visit to 
the St. Aubyns. 

Marazion had evidently roused itself, and 
risen to the occasion. Half the town must 
have turned out to the beach, and the other 
half secured every available boat, in which 











CRESWICK’S MILL IN THE ROCKEY VALLEY. 
From a Drawing by C. Napier Hemy. 


it followed, at respectful distance, the two 
boats, one full of luggage, the other of human 
beings, which were supposed to be the royal 
party. People speculated with earnest 
curiosity, which was the princess, and which 
her husband, and what the St. Aubyns would 
do with them. Whether they would be taken 
to see the Land’s End, and whether they 


would go there as ordinary tourists, or in a 


grand visit of state. How hard it is that 
royal folk can never see anything except in 
state, or in a certain adventitious garb, 
beautiful, no doubt, but satisfactorily hiding 
the real thing. How they must long some- 
times for a Haroun Alraschid walk up and 
down Regent Street and Oxford Street, or 
ss 
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an incognito foreign tour, or even a solitary 
country walk, without a “ lady-in-waiting.” 

We had no opera-glass to add to the many 
levelled at those two boats, so we went in— 
hoping host and guests would spend a pleasant 
evening in the lovely old rooms we knew— 
and spent ours in rest, and in arranging for 
to-morrow’s flight. Also in consulting with 
our kindly landlady as to a possible house at 
Marazion for some friends whom the winter 
might drive southwards, like the swallows, to 
a climate which, in this one little bay shut 
out from east and north, is—they told us— 
during all the cruel months which to many of 
us means only enduring life, not living—as 
mild and equable almost as the Mediterranean 
shores. And finally, we settled with our 
faithful Charles, who looked quite mournful 
at parting with his ladies. 

“Yes, it is rather a long drive, and pretty 
lonely,” said he. “But Ill wait till the 
moon’s up, and that'll help us. We'll get 
into Falmouth by daylight. I’ve got to do 
the same thing often enough through the 
summer, so I don’t mind it.” 

Thus said the good fellow, putting a 
cheery face on it, then with a hasty “ Good- 
bye, ladies,” he rushed away. But we had 
taken his address, not meaning to lose sight 
of him. (Nor have we done so up to this date 
of writing; and the fidelity has been equal 
on both sides.) 

Then, in the midst of a peal of bells which 
was kept up unweariedly till 10 p.m.— 
evidently Marazion is not blessed with the 
sight of a princess every day—we closed our 
eyes upon all outward things, and went 
away to the Land of Nod. 


DAY THE THIRTEENTH. 


Into King Arthur’s land—Tintagel his 
birth-place, and Camelford, where he fought 
his last battle—the legendary region of which 
one may believe as much or as little as one 
pleases—we were going to-day. With the 
good common sense which we flattered our- 
selves had accompanied every step of our un- 
sentimental journey, we had arranged all 
before-hand, ordered a carriage to meet the 
mail train, and hoped to find at Tintagel—not 
King Uther Pendragon, King Arthur or 
King Mark, but a highly respectable land- 
lord, who promised us our “ warmest welcome 
at an inn ” —which we only trusted would be 
as warm and as kindly as that we left behind 
us at Marazion. 


AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. 


The line of railway which goes to the far 
west of England is one of the prettiest in the 
kingdom on a fine day, which we were again 
blessed with. It had been a wet summer, we 
heard, throughout’ Cornwall, but in all our 
journey, save that one wild storm at the 
Lizard, sunshine scarcely ever failed us. Now 
—whether catching glimpses of St. Ives Bay 
or sweeping through the mining district of 
Redruth, and the wooded country near Truro, 
Grampound, and St. Austell, till we again 
saw the glittering sea on the other side of 
Cornwall—all was brightness. Then darting 
inland once more, our iron horse carried us 
past Lostwithiel, the little town which once 
boasted Joseph Addison, M.P. as its repre- 
sentative; gave us a fleeting vision of 
Ristormel, one of the ancient castles of Corn- 
wall, and on through a leafy land, beginning 
to change from rich green to the still richer 
yellows and reds of autumn, till we stopped 
at Bodmin Road. 

No difficulty in finding-our carriage, the only 
one .there, a huge vehicle, of ancient build, 
the horses to match, capable of taking 
a whole family and its luggage any distance. 
We missed our compact little machine, and 
our brisk, kindly Charles, but soon settled 
ourselves in dignified, roomy state, for the 
twenty miles, or rather more, which lay 
between us and the coast. Our way lay 
along lonely quiet country roads and woods 
almost as green as when Queen Guinevere rode 
through them “a maying”, before the dark 
days of her sin and King Arthur's death. 

Here it occurs to me, as it did this day to 
a practical youthful mind, “ What in the 
world do most people know or .care about 
king Arthur!” 

Well, most people have read Tennyson, 
and a few are acquainted with the “ Morte 
d’Arthur” of Sir Thomas Malory. But, 
perhaps I had better briefly give the story, 
oras much of it as is necessary for the edifica- 
tion of outsiders. 

Uther Pendragon, King of Britain, fall- 
ing in love with Ygrayne, daughter of the 
duke of Cornwall, besieged them in their 
twin castles of Tintagel and Terrabil, slew 
the husband, and the same day married the 
wife. Unto whom a boy was born, and by 
advice of the enchanter Merlin, carried 
away, from the sea-shore beneath Tintagel, 
and confided to a good knight, Sir Ector, 
to be brought up as his own son, and chris- 
tened Arthur. On the death of the king, 


Merlin produced the youth, who was recog- 
nized by his mother Ygrayne, and proclaimed 
king in the stead of Uther Pendragon. He 
instituted the Order of Knights of the Round 
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Table, who were to go everywhere, punishing 
vice and rescuing oppressed virtue, for the 
love of God and of some noble lady. He 
married Guinevere, daughter of King Leode- 
grance, who forsook him for the love of Sir 
Tauncelot, his bravest knight and dearest 
friend. One by one, his best knights fell 
away into sin, and his nephew Mordred 
raised a rebellion, fought with him, and 
conquered him at Camelford. Seeing his end 
was near, Arthur bade his last faithful 
knight, Sir Bedevere, carry him to the shore 
of a mere (supposed to be Dozmare Pool) and 
throw in there his sword Excalibur, when 
appeared a boat with three queens, who lifted 
him in, mourning over him. He sailed away 
with them to be healed of his grievous 
wound, Some say that he was afterwards 
buried in a chapel near, others declare that 
he lives still in fairy land, and will reappear 
in latter days, to reinstate the Order of 
Knights of the Round Table, and rule his 
beloved England, perfect as he once tried to 
make it, but in vain. 

Camelford of to-day is certainly not the 
Camelot of King Arthur—but a very respect- 
able, common-place little town, much like 
other country towns; the same genteel 
linendrapers’ and un-genteel ironmongers’ 
shops ; the same old-established commercial 
inn, and a few ugly, but solid-looking 
private houses, with their faces to the street 
and their backs nestled in gardens and fields. 
Some of the inhabitants of these said houses 
were to be seen taking a quiet afternoon 
stroll, doubtless eminently respectable and 
worthy folk, leading a mild provincial life 
like the people in Miss Martineau’s Deer- 
brook, or Miss Austin’s Pride and Preju- 
dice—of which latter quality they have 
probably a good share. 

We let our horses rest, but. we ourselves 
felt not the slightest wish to rest at Camel- 
ford, so walked leisurely on till we came to 
the little river Camel, and to Slaughter 
Bridge, said to be the point where King 
Arthur’s army was routed and where he re- 
ceived his death-wound. A slab of stone, 
some little distance up the stream is still 
called “King Arthur’s Tomb.” . But as his 
coffin is preserved, as well as his Round 
Table, at Winchester ; where, according to 
medieval tradition, the bodies of both Arthur 
and Guinevere were found, and the head of 
Guinevere had yellow hair; also that near 
the little village of Davidstow, is a long 
barrow, having in the centre a mound, which 
is called “ King Arthur's Grave ”— inquiring 
minds have plenty of “ facts” to choose from. 
Possibly at last, they had better resort to 
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fiction, and believe in his disappearance, as 
Tennyson makes him say, 


“To the island-valley of Avillion. . . 
Where I may heal me of my grievous wound.” 


Dozmare Pool, the scene of this, we 
found so far out of our route that we had 
to make a virtue of necessity, and imagine 
it all, the melancholy, -moorland lake, 
with the bleak hill above it, and stray 
glimpses of the sea beyond. A ghostly spot, 
and full of many ghostly stories besides the 
legend of Arthur. Here Tregeagle, the great 
demon of Cornwall, once had his dwelling, 
until, selling his soul to the devil, his home 
was sunk to the bottom of the mere, and him- 
self is heard of stormy nights, wailing 
round it with other ghost-demons, in which 
the Cornish mind still lingeringly believes. 
Visionary packs of hounds ; a shadowy coach 
and horses, which drives round and round 
the pool, and then drives into it; flitting 
lights, kindled by no human hand, in places 
where no human foot would go—all these 
tales are still told by the country folk, and we 
might have heard them all. Might also have 
seen, in fancy, the flash of the “brand Ex- 
calibur”’ ; heard the wailing song of the three 
queens ; and pictured the dying Arthur lying 
on the lap of his sister Morgane la Faye. 
But, I forgot, this is an un-sentimental 
journey. 

The Delabole quarries are as practical a 
place as one could behold. It was very 
curious to come suddenly upon this world of 
slate, piled up in enormous masses on either 
side the road, and beyond them hills of 
debris, centuries old—for the mines have been 
worked ever since the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Houses, walls, gates, fences, everything 
that can possibly be made of slate, is made. 
No green or other colour tempers the all-per- 
vading shade of bluish-grey, for vegetation in 
the immediate vicinity of the quarries is 
abolished, the result of which would be 
rather dreary, save for the cheerful atmo- 
sphere of wholesome labour, the noise of 
waggons, horses, steam-engines—such a 
contrast to the silence of the deserted tin- 
mines. 

But, these Delabole quarries passed, silence 
and solitude come back again. Even the 
yearly-increasing influx of tourists fails to 
make the little village of Trevena anything 
but a village, where the said tourists lounge 
about in the one street, if it can be called a 
street, between the two inns and the often- 
painted, picturesque old post-office. Every- 
thing was so simple, so home-like, that we 
were amused to find we had to get ready 
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BOSCASTLE. 
From a Drawing by C. Naprer Hemy. 


for a table @héte dinner, in the only avail- 
able eating-room, where the one indefatig- 
able waitress, a comely Cornish girl, who 
seemed Argus and Briareus rolled into one, 
served us—a party small enough to make con- 
versation general, and pleasant and intelligent 
enough to make it very agreeable, which 
does not always happen at an English hotel. 


Then we sallied out to find the lane which 
leads to Tintagel Castle, or Castles—for one 
sits in the sea, the other on the opposite 
heights in the mainland, with power of com- 
municating by the narrow causeway which 
now at least exists between the rock and the 
shore. This seems to confirm the legend, how 
the luckless husband of Ygrayne shut up him- 
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self and his wife in two castles, he being slain 
in the one, and she married to the victorious 
King Uther Pendragon, in the other. 

Both looked so steep and dangerous in the 
fast-coming twilight that we thought it best 
to attempt neither, so contented ourselves 
with a walk on the cliffs and the smooth 
green field which led thither. Leaning 
against a gate, we stood and watched one of 
the grandest out of the many grand sunsets 
which had blessed us in Cornwall. The black 
rock of Tintagel filled the foreground ; 
beyond, the eye saw nothing but. sea, the 
sea which covers vanished Lyonesse, until it 
met the sky, a clear amber with long bars 
like waves, so that you could hardly tell 
where sea ended and sky began. Then into 
it there swam slowly a long low cloud, shaped 
like a boat, with a raised prow, and two or 
three figures sitting at the stern. 

‘King Arthur and the three queens,” we 
declared, and really a very moderate imagi- 
nation could have fancied it this. “ But 
what is that long black thing at the bow?” 

“Oh,” observed drily the most practical of 
the three, “ it’s King Arthur’s luggage.” 

Sentiment could survive no more. We 
fell into fits of laughter, and went home to 
tea and bed. 


DAYS THE FOURTEENTH, 
FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH. 


—And all Arthurian days, so I will condense 
them into one chapter, and not spin out the 
hours that were flying so fast. Yet we 
hardly wished to stop them ; for pleasant as 
travelling is, the best delight of all is—the 
coming home. 

Waking, to one more of those exquisite 
autumn days, warm as summer, yet with a 
tender brightness that hot summer never has, 
like the love between two old people, out of 
whom all passion has died—we remembered 
that we were at Tintagel, the home of Ygrayne 
and Arthur, of King Mark and Tristram and 
Iseult. I had to tell that story too, in the 
briefest form, how King Mark sent his 
nephew, Sir Tristram, to fetch home Iseult 
of Ireland for his queen, and on the voyage 
Bragswaine, her handmaiden, gave each a love- 
potion, which caused the usual fatal result ; 
how at last Tristram fled from Tintagel into 
Brittany, where he married another Iseult 
“of the white hands,” and lived peacefully, 
till, stricken by death, his fancy went back 
to his old love, whom he implored to come to 
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him. She came, and found him dead, A 
tale—of which the only redeeming point is 
the innocence, simplicity, and dignity of the 
second Iseult, the unloved Breton wife, to 
whom none of our modern poets who have 
sung or travestied the vague, passionate, 
miserable, ugly story, have ever done full 
justice. 

These sinful lovers, the much-wronged but 
brutal King Mark, the scarcely less brutal 
Uther Pendragon, and hapless Ygrayne— 
what a curious condition of morals and man- 
ners the Arthurian legends unfold! A time 
when might was right ; when every one seized 
what he wanted just because he wanted it, 
and kept it, if he could, till a stronger 
hand wrenched it from him. That in such a 
state of society there should ever have 
arisen the dimmest dream of a man like 
Arthur—not perhaps Tennyson’s Arthur, 
the “blameless king,” but even Sir Thomas 
Malory’s, founded on mere tradition—is a 
remarkable thing. Clear through all the 
mists of ages shines that ideal of knighthood, 
enjoining courage, honour, faith, chastity, the 
worship of God and the service of men. 
Also, in the very highest degree, inculcating 
that chivalrous love of woman—not women 
—which barbaric nations never knew. As 
we looked at that hoar ruin sitting solitary 
in the sunny sea, and thought of the days 
when it was a complete fortress, inclosing a 
mass of human beings, all with human joys, 
sorrows, passions, crimes—things that must 
have existed in essence, however legend has 
exaggerated or altered them—we could not 
but feel that the mere possibility of a King 
Arthur shining down the dim vista of long- 
past centuries, is something to prove that 
goodness, like light, has an existence as 
indestructible as Him from whom it comes. 

We looked at Tintagel with its risky 
rock-path. “It will be a hot climb, and our 
bathing days are numbered. Let us go the 
other way to Bossinney Cove.” 

Practicality weighed against poetry !—and 
poor poetry always kicks the beam. We 
went to Bossinney. 

Yet what a pretty cove it was! and how 
pleasant! While waiting for the tide to 
cover the little strip of sand, we re-mounted 
the winding path, and settled ourselves like 
seabirds on the furthermost point of rock, 
whence, just by extending a hand, we could 
have dropped anything, ourselves even, into 
a sheer abyss of boiling waves, dizzy to look 
down into, and yet delicious. 

So was the bath, though a little gloomy, 
for the sun could barely reach the shut-in 
cove, and interfered with considerably by— 
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not tourists—but a line of donkeys! They 


were seen solemnly descending the narrow 


cliff-path, one by one—eleven in all—each 
with an empty sack over his shoulder. Lastly 
~ame a very old man, who, without taking 
the least notice of us, disposed himself to fill 
these sacks with sand. One after the other 
the eleven meek animals came forward and 
submitted each to his load, which proceeding 
occupied a good hour and a half. I hardly 
know which was the most patient, the old 
man or his donkeys. 


We began some of us to talk to his beasts, 
and others to himself. “ Yes, it was hard 
work,” he said, but he managed to come 
down to the cove three times a day. And 
They all had 
their names; Lucy, Cherry, Sammy, Tom, 
Jack, Ned; each animal pricked up its long 
ears and turned round its quiet eyes when 
valled. Some were young and some old, but 
all were very sure-footed, which was needed 
indeed. “The weight some of ’em would 
carry was wonderful.” 


the asses were good asses. 














The old 
man seemed 
proud of the 
creatures, and kind to them 
too in a sort of way. 
a fisherman, he said, 
too old for that ; 
collecting sand. 
“Tt makes capital garden-paths, this sand. 
I'd be glad to bring you some, ladies,” said 
he, evidently with an eye to business. When 
we explained that this was impracticable, 
unless he would come all the way to London, 
he merely said, “Oh,” and accepted the dis- 


He had been 
but now was ‘“ 
so got his living by 


appointment. Then bidding us a_ civil 
“ Good-day,” he disappeared with his laden 
train. 





THE OLD POST-OFFICE, TREVENA. 


From a Drawing by C. Napier Hemy. 


Poor old fellow! Nothing of the past 
knightly days, nothing of the busy existing 
modern present affected him, or ever would 
do so. He might have been own brother, or 
cousin, to Wordsworth’s “ Leeeh-gatherer on 
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the lonely moor,” Whenever we think of 
Bossinney Cove, we shall certainly think of 
that mild old man and his eleven donkeys. 
The day was hot, and it had been a 
steep climb; we decided to drive in the 
afternoon, “for a rest,’’ to Boscastle. 


Artists and tourists haunt this picturesque — 


nook. A village built at the end of a deep 
narrow creek, which runs far inland, and is 
a safe shelter for vessels of considerable size. 
On either side is a high footpath, leading to 
two headlands, from both of which the views 
of sea and coast are very fine. And there 
are relics of antiquity and legends thereto 
belonging—a green mound, all that remains 
of Bottrieux Castle ; and Ferrabury Church, 
with its silent tower. A peal of bells had 
been brought, and the ship which carried 
them had nearly reached the cove, when the 
pilot, bidding the captain “thank God for 
his safe voyage,’ was answered that he 
“thanked only himself and a fair wind.” 
Immediately a storm arose ; and the ship went 
down with every soul on board—except the 
pilot. So the church tower is mute—but on 
winter nights the lost bells are still heard, 
sounding mornfully from the depths of 
the sea. 

As we sat, watching with a vague fasci- 
nation the spouting, minute by minute, of 
a “ blow-hole,” almost as fine as the Kynance 
post-office—we moralised on the story of the 
bells, and on the strange notions people have, 
even in these days, of Divine punishments ; 
imputing to the Almighty Father all their 
own narrow jealousies and petty revenges, 
dragging down God into the likeness of 
men, such an one as themselves, instead of 
striving to lift man into the image of God. 

Meantime the young folks rambled and 
scrambled—watched with anxious and even 
envious eyes—for it takes one years to get 
entirely reconciled to the quiescence of the 
down-hill journey. And then we drove 
slowly back—just in time for another grand 
sunset, with Tintagel black in the forground, 
until it and all else melted into darkness, 
and there was nothing left but to 


“Watch the twilight stars come out 
Above the lonely sea.” 


Next morning we must climb Tintagel, 
for it would be our last day. 


And what a heavenly day it was! How 


softly the waves crept in upon the beach— 
just as they might have done, when they 
laid at Merlin’s feet “the little naked child,” 
disowned of man but dear to Heaven, who 
was to grow up into the “stainless king.” 
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He and his knights—the “ shadowy people 
of the realm of dream,” were all about us, as, 
guided by a rheumatic old woman, who 
climbed feebly up the stair, where genera- 
tions of ghostly feet must have ascended and 
descended, we reached a bastion and gateway, 
quite pre-historic. Other ruins apparently 
belong to the eleventh or twelfth centuries. 
But to this there is no clue. It may have 
been the very landing-place of King Uther 
or King Mark, or other Cornish heroes, who 
held this wonderful natural-artificial fortress 
in the dim days of old romance. 

“Here are King Arthur’s cups and 
saucers,” said the old woman, pausing in the 
midst of a long lament over her own ail- 
ments, to point out some holes in the slate 
rock, “ And up there you'll find the chapel. 
It’s an easy climb—if you mind the path— 
just where it passes the spring.” 

That spring, trickling down from the very 
top of the rock, and making a verdant space 
all round it—what a treasure it must have 
been to the unknown inhabitants who, cen- 
turies ago, entrenched themselves here—for 
offence or defence—against the main-land. 
Peacefully it flowed on still, with the little 
ferns growing, and the sheep nibbling beside 
it. We idle tourists alone occupied that 
solitary height where those long-past war- 
like races—one succeeding the other—lived 
and loved, fought and died. 

The chapel—where the high altar and a 
little burial-ground beside it can still be traced 
—is clearly much later than Arthur's time. 
However there are so few data to go upon, 
and the action of sea-storms destroys so 
much every year, that even to the learned 
archeologist, Tintagel is a great mystery, 
out of which the imaginative mind may 
evolve almost anything it likes. 

We sat a long time on the top of the rock— 
realising only the one obvious fact that our 
eyes were gazing on precisely the same scene, 
seawards and coast-wards, that all these long- 
dead eyes were accustomed to behold. Beaten 
by winds and waves till the grey of its slate 
formation is nearly black; worn into holes 
by the constant action of the tide which 
widens yearly the space between it and the 
main-land, and gnaws the rock below into 
dangerous hollows that in time become sea- 
caves, Tintagel still remains—and one mar- 
vels that so much of it does still remain—a 
land-mark of the cloudy time between legend 
and actual history. 

Whether the ruin on the opposite height 
was once a portion of Tintagel Castle, before 
the sea divided it, making a promontory into 
an island—or whether it was the Castle Terra- 
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bil, in which Gorlois, Ygrayne’s husband was 
slain—no one now can say. That both the 
twin fortresses were habitable till Elizabeth’s 
time, there is evidence to prove. But since 
then they have been left to decay, to the silent 
sheep and the screeching ravens, including 
doubtless that ghostly chough, in whose 
shape the soul of King Arthur is believed 
still to revisit the familiar scene. 

We did not see that notable bird—though 
we watched with interest two tame and 
pretty specimens of its almost extinct species 
walking about in a flower-garden in thevillage, 
and superstitiously cherished. We were told 
that to this day, no Cornishman likes to shoot 
a chough or a raven. So they live and breed 
in peace among the twin ruins, and scream 
contentedly to the noisy stream which dances 
down the rocky hollow from Trevena, and 
leaps into the sea at Porth Hern—the “ iron 
gate,” over against Tintagel. Otherwise, all 
solitude and silence. 

We thought we had seen all, and come to 
an end, but at the hotel we found a party 
who had just returned from visiting some 
sea-caves beyond Tintagel, which they 
declared were “the finest things they had 
found in Cornwall.” 

It was a lovely calm day, and it was our 
last day. A few hours of it alone remained. 
Should we use them? We might never be 
here again, And, I think, the looser grows 
one’s grasp of life, the greater is one’s longing 
to make the most of it, to see all we can see 
of this wonderful, beautiful world. So, after 
a hasty meal, we found ourselves once more 
down at Porth Hern, seeking a boat and man 
—alas! not John Curgenven—under whose 
guidance we might brave the stormy deep. 

It was indeed stormy! No sooner had we 
rounded the rock, than the baby waves of the 
tiny bay grew into perfect hills and valleys, 
among which our boat went dancing up and 
down like a sea-gull ! 

“ Ay, there’s some sea on, there always is 
here, but we'll be through it presently,” 
indifferently said the elder of the two boat- 
men; and plied his oars, as, I think, only 
these Cornish boatmen can do, talking all the 
while. He pointed out a slate quarry, only 
accessible from the sea, unless the workmen 
liked to be let down by ropes, which some- 
times had to be done. We saw them moving 
about like black emmets among the clefts of 
the rocks, and heard plainly above the sound 
of the sea the click of their hammers. 
Strange, lonely, perilous work it must be, 
even in summer. In winter— 

“Oh, they're used to it; we're all used to 
it,” said our man, who was intelligent enough, 
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though nothing equal to John Curgenven. 
“Many a time I’ve got sea-fowls’ eggs on 
those rocks there,” pointing to a cliff. which 
did not seem to hold footing for a fly. “We 
all do it. The gentry buy them, and we're 
glad of the money. Dangerous t—yes, rather, 
but one must earn one’s bread, and it’s not 
so bad when you take to it young.” 

Nevertheless, I think I shall never look 
at a collection of sea-birds’ eggs without a 
ag shudder, remembering those awful 
cliffs. 


“ Here you are, ladies, and the sea’s down 
a bit, as I said. Hold on, mate, the boat 
will go right into the cave.” 

And before we knew what was happening, 
we found ourselves floated out of daylight 
into darkness—very dark it seemed at first— 
and rocking on a mass of heaving waters, 
shut in between two high walls, so narrow 
that it seemed as if every heave would 
dash us in pieces them; while 
beyond was a dense blackness, from which 
one heard the beat of the everlasting waves 
against a sort of tunnel, a stormy sea-grave 
from which no one could ever hope to come 
out alive. 

“T don’t like this at all,” said a small 
voice. 

“Hadn’t we better get out again?” 
practically suggested another. 

But no sooner was this done than the 
poetic element craved to return ; and begged 
for “only five minutes” in that wonderful 
place, compared to which Dolor Ugo, and 
the other Lizard caves, became as nothing. 
They were beautiful, but this was terrible. 
Yet with its terror was mingled an awful 
delight. “Only five, nay, two minutes 
more !” 

“Very well, just as you choose,” was the 
response of meek despair. So, of course, 
Poetry yielded. The boatmen were told to 
row on into daylight and sunshine—at least 
as much sunshine as the gigantic overhang- ~ 
ing cliffs itted. And never, never, 
never in this world shall I again behold 
that wonderful, mysterious sea-cave. 

But like all things incomplete, resigned, or 
lost, it has fixed itself on my memory with 
an almost painful vividness. However, I 
promised not to regret—not to say another 
word about it: and I will not. I did see 
it: and that will serve. 

Two more pictures remain, the last gorgeous 
sunset, watched in quiet solitude, sitting on 
a tomb-stone by Tintagel church—a building 
dating from Saxon times, perched on the very 
edge of a lofty cliff, and with a sea-view that 
reaches from Trevose Head on one side to 
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Bude Haven on the other. Also, our last 
long dreamy drive; in the mild September 
sunshine, across the twenty-one miles of 
sparsely inhabited country which lie between 
Tintagel and Launceston. In the- midst of 
it, on the top of a high flat of moorland, our 
driver turned round and pointed with his 
whip to a long low mound, faintly visible 
about half-a-mile off. “There, ladies, that’s 
King Arthur’s grave.” 

These varied records of the hero’s last 
resting-place remind one of the three heads, 
said to be still extant, of Oliver Cromwell, 
one when he was a little boy, one as a young 
man, and the third as an old man! 

But after all my last and vividest recollec- 
tion of King Arthur’s country is that wild 
sail—so wild that I wished I had taken it 
alone—in the solitary boat, tp and down the 
tossing waves in face of Tintagel rock ; the 
dark, iron-bound coast with its awful caves, 
the bright sunshiny land, and ever threatening 
sea. Just the region, in short, which was 
likely to create a race like that which 
Arthurian legend describes, full of passionate 
love and deadly hate, capable of barbaric 
virtues, and equally barbaric crimes. An 
age in which the mere idea of such a hero 
as that ideal knight 


“ Who reverenced his conscience as his God : 
Whose glory was redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listened to it : 
Who loved one only, and who clave to her—” 


THE 





AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. 


rises over the blackness of darkness like a 
morning star. 

If Arthur could “come again ”—perhaps 
‘in one of the descendants of a prince who 
was not unlike him, who lived and died 
among us in this very nineteenth century- 


“ Wearing the white flower of a blameless life—’ 


if this could be—what a blessing for Arthur's 
beloved England ! 


’ VENVOL 


Written more than’a year after. The 
“old hen” and her chickens have long been 
safe at home. A dense December fog creeps 
in everywhere, choking and blinding, as I 
finish the history of those sixteen innocent 
days, calm as autumn, and bright as spring, 
when we three took our Unsentimental 
Journey together through Cornwall. Many 
a clever critic, like Sir Charles Coldstream 
when he looked into the crater of Vesuvius, 
may see “nothing in it,”—a few kindly 
readers looking a little further, may see a 
little more: probably the writer only sees 
the whole. 

But such as it is, let it stay—simple 
memorial of what Americans would call “a 
good time,” the sunshine of which may cast. 
its brightness far forward, even into that 
quiet time “when travelling days are done.” 


END. 
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For several years during which the writer 
of the following pages occupied apartments 
in a Worcestershire farmhouse, the mantel- 
shelf of his sitting room was adorned with 
the stuffed and mounted teguments of a tiny 
animal well-known to farmers and game- 
keepers, and belonging to a class usually 
arranged in the rustic mind under the com- 
prehensive title of vermin. 

The variety of British quadrupeds strictly 
fere nature is not so great that much un- 
certainty might be assumed to exist among 
educated persons as to the outward charac- 
teristics of the different species ; but it seems 
that the education of schools is not that 
which teaches a boy to distinguish “a hawk 
from a hernshaw,” and this is doubtless the 
reason why one learned visitor from the 
neighbouring town vaguely opined that my 
little chimney ornament “ might be” a rat, 
while another, in view of its ruddy brown 
coat and white shirt-front, hazarded the bold 
guess that it was a squirrel! The learning 
and intelligence of both my friends were at 
fault; the little bright-eyed beastie was 
simply a weasel. 

Our country cousins, whose general culture 
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and mental 
acquirements 
we of the 
towns are a 
not prone | ee 
to over-value, 

have usually the 
laugh on their side 
when it ‘comes to a question, not of book- 
learning in the common sense, but of, a 
knowledge of the one book which lies open 
always, whose pages are the heath and the 
hedgerow, the vales and the running brooks. 
Animals and birds whose forms and habits 
have been familiar to the rustic from the 
time of his earliest recollection, the town- 
bred youth has. only seen represented in 
pictures, or at best in the taxidermist’s 
window. There are very many intelligent 
and cultivated persons who have never seen 
a kingfisher, a squirrel, or a dormouse in 
its natural haunts, though the two latter 
are familiar enough as domestic pets. And 
those zoological collections, fixed or itinerant, 
in which we may so often find a splendid 
epitome of the natural history of other lands, 
generally take but little account of our 
own. The Frenchman who undertook to 
prepare a dissertation on camels, could at 


ROBBING A FLYCATCHER’S NEST. 
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least betake himself to the Jardin d’Accli- 
matation, and draw inspiration from a study 
of living specimens ; the smaller denizens of 
our fields and copses are not deemed worthy 
to associate with foreign wonders, and must 
be sought in their native wilds by such as 
have the taste and the leisure for quiet rural 
pursuits. 
Strange as the guesses of my urban friends 
to me, their ignorance was perhaps 
not greater than might reasonably have been 
expected from men who had not been addicted 
to country life, nor to the study of natural 
. To define pastern as “a horse’s 
leg” was the mistake, not of a mere Lon- 
doner, but of a man of acute observing 
powers, who was not wholly unaccustomed 
to travelling on horseback. And Johnson 
may have been capable of judging a horse, 
as well as, according to the story, he could 
sum up the points of a bull-dog, without 
being versed in all the terms of veterinary 
science. His frank explanation—“ ignorance, 
madam, sheer ignorance !””—might have been 
applied to several other definitions in which 
his zoological lore was found wanting, or in 
which his innate sagacity had formed no check 
upon the fabulous statements of others. 
Here, for example, is what the great lexico- 
grapher has to say concerning the tribe of 
mustelide. 


“ Weasel, a small animal that eats corn and 
kills mice.” 

“ Stoat, a small, animal.” 

6 Fitchew, la sinking little beast, that robs 

“ Fitcher, \ the hen-roost and warren.” 

5 Polecat, the fitchew, a stinking animal.” 

“ Ferret, A KIND OF RAT, with red eyes and a 
long snout, used to kill rabbits.” 

“ Fulimart, a kind of stinking ferret.” 


There is only one of these descriptions that 
is even passably accurate, and its accuracy 
relates rather to what the animal does than 
to what it is. It is undeniably true that the 
polecat robs the hen-roost and warren, but so 
do the weasel, stoat, and ferret, whenever 
they have the opportunity. The epithet 
stinking, four times repeated, might have 
been extended to the weasel, which, like the 
rest of its tribe, has the power of emitting 
a horrible odour when chased or angry. 
When not under such excitement, even the 
polecat, of all its race the most formidably 
endowed in this respect, hardly deserves to 
be stigmatised in such wholesale fashion. 
That the weasel “kills mice” is, again, per- 
fectly true, though it is but a very small 
portion of the whole truth ; but the state- 
ment that it eats corn is probably founded 
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on a recollection of one of Atsop’s Fables, in 
which the mouse and the weasel meet in a 
granary. Wherever there is corn, rats and 
mice may be looked for, and thus the neigh- 
bourhood of a granary supplies the weasel with 
a choice hunting-ground. The description of 
the ferret is superbly imaginative—that ruth- 
less exterminator of rats transformed into a 
monster were-rat, with flaming eyes and far- 
reaching snout, endowed with fabulous powers 
of abducting his weaker brethren, as well as 
innocent rabbits. In extenuation of such 
lapses on the part of so laborious and con- 
scientious a worker as Dr. Johnson, it must 
be borne in mind that in his time the facts 
of natural history had been very imperfectly 
investigated. The simple-minded Goldsmith 
was able to allege some semblance of apo- 
cryphal authority in excuse of his marvellous 
dictum that cows, like deer, shed their horns 
annually. 

Notwithstanding his well-earned character 
for bloodthirstiness, and the detestation with 
which lie is regarded by the men in vel- 
veteens, I confess that the weasel is to me an 
attractive animal: and I am not sorry to 
learn upon good authority that in spite of 
snares and guns, his numbers do not greatly 
diminish. To the farmer who has. corn- 
stacks in his yard, the service rendered by 
the weasel in the destruction of rats and 
mice must far more than compensate for the 
occasional loss of eggs and chickens, though 
the slaughter of the latter, when it does 
occur, is too likely to be conducted upon a 
wholesale scale. The lithe and snake-like 
form, clear colouring, and agile movements 
of the little marauder, as it rustles through 
the dry autumnal leaves at the foot of the 
hedgerow, throwing backward glances full of 
saucy defiance from the security of its shelter, 
form a picture much more welcome to the eye 
of a lover of nature, than that of a barn door 
studded with the dead forms of jays, magpies, 
hawks, weasels, stoats, and other small crea- 
tures obnoxious to the prejudices of the game- 
keeper—the “Countryman’s Museum,” as 
White of Selbourne quaintly phrases it. 

By country people the weasel and stoat 
are not uncommonly regarded as one and the 
same animal, the name of stoat being applied 
indiscriminately to either. The differences, 
however, are strongly marked, and one of 
them, the longer tail always tipped with 
black, which the stoat possesses, is obvious 
even at a distant glance. Then the weasel 
is not much more than half the size of its 
congener, and the female is often so extremely 
diminutive as to have given rise to an im- 
pression that there was another kind of weasel, 
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smaller than the common one. Gilbert White, 
in almost the only reference to the weasel 
family contained in his fascinating pages, 
mentions the belief entertained by sundry 
intelligent persons in his time that this 
smaller animal, called locally the cane or 
kine, was a distinct variety ; but this idea 
has long been exploded. It was solely 
attributable to the disparity : 
in size between differ- 
ent specimens 
of the same 

animal; 
some 
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STOAT WITH A WOODCOCK. 
Drawn by Bryan Hook. 


female weasels not greatly exceeding in 
bulk the large field-mouse or vole 
(arvicola arvalis). Another distinction 
between the weasel and the stoat 
is indicated by the colour of the 
throat and under parts, which in 
the former are pure white, and in 
the latter a dingy yellow, fading 
into white sometimes during the 
winter months, at which period Y 
also the rest of its coat, saving only the 
black tip of the tail, becomes either white 
or pied according to the severity of the 
season, or from other causes not ascertained. 
When the authoress of Adam Bede, in her 
exquisite description of that Sunday after- 
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noon in the time of dog-rose and 
honeysuckle, on which "Thias 
Bede was “put into the 


und,” speaks of a 

; white-throated stoat 
a nS crossing the path 
ke of the Poyser 
oT ae children, 
WP ESS, she is 


hardly 
accurate ; 
though the 
epithet would 
have been correctly 
; applied to a weasel, in 
which the contrast of colour is much more 
strongly marked. 

As I have already hinted, Johnson was 
quite within. the limits of truth when he 
described the weasel as killing mice. These 
are indeed its favourite food, but rats, moles, 
the eggs and young of song-birds, game, and 
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poultry, 
even grown 
rabbits and 
hares of at 
least eight or 
ten times its weight 
and bulk, are also 
among the victims of 
this untiring little blood- 
sucker. The speed of the hare or the 
rabbit is no defence from its remorseless 
pursuit ; neither animal seems able to avail 
itself of its natural swiftness by striking 
ahead, but, running round and round in 
narrowing circles, 


“Pants to the place from whence at first he flew.” 


Though buck-rabbits will fight furiously 
with each other, they never offer any resist- 
ance to their tiny foe, but will, when hard 
pressed, lie down and scream, even before he 
overtakes them. A single bite close behind 
the ear is the favourite attack of the weasel 
and stoat. If unable to accomplish this, 
they will spring at any part of the neck, 
and try to tear open the blood vessels. 
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Almost every farmer can tell you stories of 
such encounters, always ending with the 
rabbit’s death, and generally with his 
subsequent appropriation by the 
arch destroyer, man. ‘“ Poor 
tender-hearted things, rabbits,” 
was the moralisation of a 
kindly rustic, by way of ac- 
counting for the invariable 
fate of poor Bunny. 

As a destroyer of rats, this 
animal is perhaps not inferior 
even to the ferret. ‘That 
man only,” says Waterton, 

“who has seen a weasel go 
into a corn stack, can form a 
just idea of the horror 
which its approach 
causes to the Hano- 
verians collected 
there for safety and 
plunder.” If it can 
gain an entrance to 
the fow]-house, every 
chicken will be de- 
stroyed even though 
none be carried away. 
I lately heard of a 
dozen fine chickens 
being found in the 
morning with their 
heads nearly bitten 
off. The owner attri- 
buted her loss to 
rats, but this is not 
the way in 
which a rat 
goes to work. 
He kills one 
at a time 


LIFE SIZE HEADS OF A STOAT, A POLECAT, AND A WEASEL. 
Drawn by Bryan Hoox. 


and carries it away at once, leaving usually 
no trace of his coming and going. But the 
rat’s nest in such a case is rarely far distant 
from the scene of its depredations, and is 


















WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK-—-ENCOUNTER BETWEEN A WEASEL AND AN ADDER. 


Drawn by Bryan Hoox. 


likely to be unearthed, and its occupants 
demolished, before a whole brood has been 
spirited away. 

A taste for eggs led to the premature demise 
of the weasel mentioned at the beginning of 
this article. Our next-door neighbour had a 
duck sitting,as ducks and hens frequently will, 
in a hedge instead of at home. One by one 
the eggs disappeared, and only broken shells 
were found in the vicinity of the nest. A 
weasel had been seen for several days near 
the spot, and the theft was deservedly laid 
at his door. But the pitcher went once too 
often to the well. One of my landlady’s 
hens was in the habit of laying in the 
kitchen, depositing her egg in a box of hay 
which served at times for a feline dormitory. 





One morning the good housewife heard from 
her upper regions the furious barking of the 
yard dog, and coming down stairs found the 
kitchen resounding with shrill cries and 
hisses, which seemed to issue from the corner 
sacred to Puss and Partlet. Arrived upon 
the scene, having first, as a precautionary 
measure, cut off the enemy’s retreat by 
shutting the house door, she found the cat, 
a small tortoise-shell, and her half-grown 
kitten, holding at bay a fiery little creature 
unknown to her by name or appearance, but 
which she had no hesitation in denouncing 
as varmint. The two cats chased the intruder 
up stairs and down stairs, preventing its 
escape but failing to seize it ; the weasel, as 
often as it was brought to bay, rising on its 
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haunches and bidding shrill de- Ya, ire oper 


fiance to them and to their 
mistress, who, as generalissimo 
of the forces, was regarding the 
fray armed with an oaken staff 
of mickle force. From a point 
of vantage on the staircase the 
cats drove the weasel into the 
parlour, when the prudent dame, 
shutting the door upon them, 
proceeded to let loose the dog, 
a half-bred retriever, which, on 
being admitted into the room, 
speedily determined the weasel’s 
fate. The dog, however, had to 
watch for an opportunity of 
turning the enemy’s flank, the 
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THE GAMEKEEPER AND HIS MUSEUM. 
Drawn ty Bryan Hoox. 


courageous little beast showing an evident 
desire to fasten upon his nose. The odour 
emitted by the victim was not exactly like 
that which is said to attend the actions of 
the just, and windows had to be opened in 
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order 
to clear 

the room of 
the intolerable 

stench. Thence- 

forward hens and 

ducks could lay and hatch 

their eggs in security ; and their enemy, 

after a visit to the taxidermist, re- 

turned an innocuous guest to the neigh- 
bourhood of his former exploits. 

Like the rest of his tribe, the weasel 

is an expert climber, and no marauding 
schoolboy has a keener eye for the 
tangled clump or forked bough that 
conceals a nest. The eggs and young 
of such birds as build in hedges are 
peculiarly subject to his attack, the 
hedgerow seeming to be his natural 
home. But full-fledged birds are not 
beyond his reach; the weasel has been 
seen to ensconce himself beneath a thistle— 
a plant much frequented by various birds— 
and spring upon a bunting which alighted 
on it before the bird had time to use its 
wings. Partridges and grouse are seized 
as they rise from the ground—the weasel 
springing to a height of two feet or more in 
the air to secure his prey. 

The long muscular neck, and the snake- 
like ease with which it can be moved in any 
direction, render this animal a formidable 
antagonist even to those raptorial birds which 
sometimes unwarily pounce upon and carry 
it away. According to the stories current 
everywhere of this kind of adventure, the 
aérial voyage is always a short one. Whether 
the combatants are an eagle and a pine 
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marten, or an owl and a stoat, or a kite and 
a weasel, the issue is ever the same; the 
bird first falters in its flight, and then falls 
lifeless to the earth, and the quadruped 
makes its escape unhurt. Such anecdotes 
do not speak well for the intellectual powers 
of birds of prey. They are evidently unable 
to discriminate between quarry which can 
offer no resistance, and such as are able to 
take care of themselves. A young lamb, a 
rabbit, a pheasant, or a partridge with the 
talons of a kite grasping its body, is perfectly 
helpless ; but a weasel or any of its tribe, 
unless seized by the head, will fasten upon 
the breast of its captor, and by tearing open 
the blood vessels slay the would-be slayer. 
A cat or a terrier will act with much more 
discretion than a feathered antagonist, always 
taking care to seize its foe so near to the 
head as to avoid any danger from the lancet- 
pointed teeth. 

The weasel’s success in bringing down its 
natural prey would seem to be due almost 
entirely to the fascination and fear inspired 
by its noiseless but unremitting pursuit. 
Hares and rabbits are affected in the same 
way as birds that vainly seek to elude the 
gaze of the snake. A few minutes of swift 
running in a straight line would place either 
hare or rabbit far beyond the reach of so 
diminutive and comparatively slow-footed an 
enemy as the weasel, while either of them 
can put forth upon occasion power and 
ferocity enough to tear so small an animal to 
pieces; but strength and speed alike fail 
them in the presence of their untiring foe. 
Hence the weasel can always make its attack 
according to its favourite method, from behind. 
Rats and water voles, however, when defend- 
ing their young will make a stout resistance, 
and not seldom exemplify the truth of the 
maxim that fortune favours the bold. The 
bite of the rat is terribly severe, and so long 
as she can prevent the enemy from closing, 
she will, by a succession of assaults, inflict 
fearful punishment upon either weasel or 
ferret. 

It is urged by some writers that a good 
deal of the mischief commonly charged to the 
weasel is really due to the stoat, which, 
being both larger and swifter, must have a 
better chance of capturing swift-footed prey. 
I have already said that country people often 
make no distinction between the two animals, 
applying the name of stoat to both of them. 
{In Ireland the contrary mistake prevails, 
stoats being there called weasels.] But 


t One of my neighbours, a farm bailiff, has lately 
lost a valuable ferret through the bite of a rat. The 
wound festered, and the ferret did not long survive. 
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naturalists so competent and painstaking as 
Waterton and St. John are not likely to 
have been mistaken, and they both assert 
that weasels destroy full-grown rabbits and 
hares.2 On the other hand it must be 
allowed that the weasel rids us of an im- 
mense number of moles, mice, and other 
small vermin which the stoat leaves un- 
touched. And as corn, pace Dr. Johnson, 
forms no part of its diet, the farmer, if 
he will only take moderately good care of 
his hen-roosts, is likely to gain much more 
than he loses by having a weasel for his 
neighbour. 

In spite of its natural ferocity, the weasel, 
if taken young, may be tamed soas to become 
an amusing and harmless household pet. An 
instance of its domestication by a lady is 
given in Wood's Natural History, Vol. I. 
The ferret, on the contrary, though semi- 
domesticated for many generations, is always 
an untrustworthy inmate, and should never 
for one moment be left to its own devices, 
but be kept in safe custody when not em- 
ployed in the corn stack or the rabbit 
burrow. 

In situations which afford the kind of 
shelter in which the weasel delights, such as 
old walls, hedges with banks, or large heaps 
of stones or brickbats, the little animal will 
form colonies, increasmg and multiplying 
until the community becomes a formidable 
one to meddle with. For no sooner does the 
unwary stranger strike at one individual 


2 «<On a summer’s evening in the year 1815, I went 
over with my air-gun to my neighbour, Sir William 
Pilkington, in ae to thin his abundant crop of 
rabbits ; and I sat me down on a lonely bank, within 
thirty yards of a plantation where they had a 
strong settlement. A full-grown rabbit soon made 
its appearance. It took a circuit of nearly ten 
and re-entered the plantation. Scarcely had it dis- 
appeared from view, when a weasel came out upon 
its track, and followed the scent with the sagacity of 
a hound. The rabbit soon came out of the wood 
again in violent agitation, and quickly returned to 
cover. Out came the weasel a second time, and 
followed up the track with surprising assiduity. The 
rabbit broke cover once more, but it was for the last 
time ; for scarcely had it proceeded a dozen yards 
when I saw that all was over. It stopped short and 
— for breath, as though its heart would have 

urst through its ribs ; and then it began to squeal 
most piteously. It never took another step to save 
its life, but sat down on the , still continuing its 
wailing. The weasel bolted from the bushes and 
jumped upon the rabbit's back, inflicting a death- 
wound upon its prey y biting it just behind the ear. 
I was sitting quite still at the time, and could easily 
have despatched either the rabbit or the weasel ; but 
I did not interfere until the affair was concluded, 
and then I took the rabbit for my share, and I 
allowed the weasel to go in search of another supper 
when and where it might think fit.”— Waterton’s 
Essays, 3rd Edit., 1839. 
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with his stick, than the whole clan joins in 
repelling the attack, and by carrying the war 
into the enemy’s camp, compels a “ strategic 
movement” of retreat. As the weasels fly by 
instinct at the neck and throat, and their 
claws enable them with ease to run up the 
legs and body of a man, it is easy to under- 
stand that a simultaneous attack by some 
dozens of these little blood-suckers is an affair 
of no slight danger. The only security is in 
flight ; and it is well if by buttoning up his 
coat collar, and using his hands to throw off 
his tormentors as well as he can, the fugitive 
escapes with no greater harm than a few 
bites and scratches. Stories of this kind of 
encounter, presenting great similarity of in- 
cident; are to be found in various works on 
natural history. I have never myself seen 
a colony of weasels, but a friend and former 
school-fellow of mine informs me that he 
once met with a numerous company of them 
when crossing the moors which lie between 
Kendal and Sedbergh. My friend wisely 
let the weasels alone, having heard at Sed- 
bergh that a man had been attacked by them 
when walking alone across the same moors, 
and had with difficulty driven them off, being 
almost exhausted with his efforts. 

That the weasel, though commonly pur- 
suing its prey alone, will also hunt in packs, 
is a well-authenticated fact. The Rev. J. G. 
Wood mentions the case of a gentleman who 
seeing at a distance a number of small objects 
which he at first took to be partridges, cross- 
ing a field, fired and killed no less than six 
weasels which had come into the line of his 
gun. When engaged in hunting, the weasels 
will cry to each other after the manner of 
beagles, and will apparently devote a whole 
day to the chase. Two miles from the room 
in which I am writing, on a farm at Broms- 
grove Lickey, belonging to Lord Windsor, a 
labourer saw one morning a pack numbering, 
as he supposed, about a dozen weasels, upon 
a hunting excursion. His attention was 
first attracted by the small shrill cries of the 
little beasts, as they passed the spot where 
he was at work. The man was tempted to 
strike at them, but on second thoughts 
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preferred discretion to valour. In the after. 
noon he again saw the pack returning from 
their day’s coursing. 

Waterton, within whose walled park bird 
and beast were allowed to breed and dwell 
in security, is loud in his praise of weasels. 
To be sure, his charity extended even to the 
polecat, insomuch that he grievously vexed 
the soul of his keeper by letting one go free, 
which had been caught in a box-trap. Possi- 
bly his hatred of the Hanoverian rat blinded 
him just a little to the untoward propensities 
of its deadly foe. ‘“ For my own part,” he 
says, “I offer it protection here, and I am 
prepared for the loss of a few hares, with 
the addition of a pheasant’s nest or two, 
when I reflect that it is never-ceasing in its 
pursuit of the field mouse, and that in it may 
be found the most efficacious barrier that we 
can oppose to the encroachments and increase 
of that insatiate and destructive animal, the 
stranger rat from Hanover... . But of all 
people in the land, our gardeners have the 
most reason to protect the weasel. They 
have not one single word of complaint against 
it—not even for disturbing the soil of the 
flower-beds. Having no game to encourage, 
nor fowls to fatten, they may safely say to 
it, ‘Come hither, little benefactor, and take 
up thy abode amongst us. We will give 
shelter to thy young ones and protection to 
thyself, and we shall be always glad to see 
thee.’ ”’ 

If considerations of profit and loss are to 
determine, according to modern tendencies, 
the fate or the survival of our smaller wild 
birds and quadrupeds, we cannot too strongly 
inculcate the doctrine that nothing is really 
gained by destroying the balance of nature ; 
while the extinction even of an animal so 
apparently insignificant as the subject of 
this essay would be a loss, not to be repaired 
by any supposed utilitarian advantage, to 
those who in the reverent pursuit of natural 
science 


—— Love to view these things with curious eyes 
And moralise.” 


BENJAMIN Scort. 























MARTIN LIGHTFOOT’S SONG. 


Come hearken, hearken, gentles all, 
Come hearken unto me, 
And I'll sing you a song of a Wood-Lyon 


Came swimming out over the sea. 


He rangéd west, he rangéd east, 
And far and wide ranged he ; 

He took his bite out of every beast 
Lives under the greenwood tree. 


Then by there came a silly old wolf, 
“ And I'll serve you,” quoth he ; 

Quoth the Lyon, “ My paw is heavy enough, 
Se what wilt thou do for me?” 


Then by there came a cunning old fox, 
“ And I'll serve you,” quoth he ; 

Quoth the Lyon, “ My wits are sharp enough, 
So what wilt thou do for me?” 


Then by there came a white, white dove, 
Flew off Our Lady’s knee ; 

Sang “It’s I will be your true, true love, 
If you'll be true to me.” 


“And what will you do, you bonny white 
dove ? 
And what will you do for me?” 
“Oh, it’s I'll bring you to Our Lady’s love, 
In the ways of chivalrie.” 


He followed the dove that Wood-Lyon 
By mere and wood and wold, 

Till he is come to a perfect knight, 
Like the Paladin of old. 


He rangéd east, he rangéd west, 
And far and wide ranged he— 

And ever the dove won him honour and fame 
In the ways of chivalrie. 


Then by there came a foul old sow, 
Came rookling under the tree ; 

And “ It’s I will be true love to you, 
If you'll be true to me.” 


“ And what wilt thou do, thou foul old sow? 
And what wilt thou do for me?” 
“Oh, there hangs in my snout a jewel of 
gold, 
And that will I give to thee.” 


He took to the sow that Wood-Lyon ; 
To the rookling sow took he ; 
And the dove flew up to Our Lady’s bosom ; 
And never again throve he. 
CHARLEs KINGSLEY. 


1 Supposed to be sung at Crowland Minster to Leofric, the Wake’s Mass Priest, when news was received of 


Hereward’s second marriage to Alftruda. 
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IN TWO PARTS—PART THE SECOND. 


HAD some curious con- 
versation the next morn- 
ing with Miss Ambient, 
whom I found strolling in 
the garden before break- 
fast. The whole place 
looked as fresh and trim, 
amid the twitter of the 
birds, as if, an hour 

before, the housemaids had been turned into 

it with their dustpans and feather-brushes. 

I almost hesitated to light a cigarette, and 

was doubly startled when, in the act of doing 

so, I suddenly perceived the sister of my 
host, who had, in any case, something of 
the oddity of an apparition, standing before 
me. She might have been posing for her 
photograph. Her sad-coloured robe arranged 
itself in serpentine folds at her feet; her 
hands locked themselves listlessly together in 
front ; and her chin rested upon a cinque-cento 
ruff. The first thing I did, after bidding her 
good morning, was to ask her for news of 
her little nephew—to express the hope that 
she had heard he was better. She was able 
to gratify this hope, and spoke as if we might 
expect to see him during the day. We 
walked through the shrubberies together, 
and she gave me a great deal of information 
about her brother’s ménage, which offered 
me an opportunity to mention to her that 
his wife had told me, the night before, that 
she thought his productions objectionable. 

“She doesn’t usually come out with that 
so soon !”’ Miss Ambient exclaimed, in answer 
to this piece of gossip. 

“ Poor lady, she saw that I am a fanatic.” 

“ Yes, she won’t like you for that. But you 
mustn’t mind, if the rest of us like you! 

Beatrice thinks a work of art ought to have 

a ‘purpose.’ But she’s a charming woman 


—don’t you think her charming !—she’s such 
a type of the lady.” 

“‘She’s very beautiful,” I answered ; while 
I reflected that though it was true, appar- 
ently, that Mark Ambient was mis-mated, it 
was also perceptible that his sister was 
perfidious. She told me that her brother 
and his wife had no other difference but this 
one, that she thought his writings immoral 
and his influence pernicious. It was a fixed 
idea ; she was afraid of these things for the 
child. I answered that it was not a trifle— 
a woman’s regarding her husband’s mind as 
a well of corruption ; and she looked quite 
struck with the novelty of my remark. “ But 
there hasn’t been any of the sort of trouble 
that there so often isamong married people,” 
she said. “I suppose you can judge for 
yourself that Beatrice isn’t at all—well, 
whatever they call it when a woman mis- 
behaves herself. And Mark doesn’t make 
love to other people, either. I assure you he 
doesn’t! All the same, of course, from her 
point of view, you know, she has a dread of 
my brother’s influence on the child—on the 
formation of his character, of his principles. 
It is as if it were a subtle poison, or a 
contagion, or something that would rub off 
on Dolcino when his father kisses him or 
holds him on his knee. If she could, she 
would prevent Mark from ever touching him. 
Every one knows it; visitors see it for 
themselves; so there is no harm in my 
telling you. Isn’t it excessively odd? It 
comes from Beatrice’s being so religious, and 
so tremendously moral, and all that. And 
then, of course, we mustn’t forget,” my 
companion added, unexpectedly, “that some 
of Mark’s ideas are—well, really—rather 
queer !” 

I reflected, as we went into the house, 
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where we found Ambient unfolding the 
Observer at the breakfast-table, that none of 
them were probably quite so queer as his 
sister. Mrs. Ambient did not appear at 
breakfast, being rather tired with her minis- 
trations, during the night, to Doleino. Her 
husband mentioned, however, that she was 
hoping to go tochurch. I afterwards learned 
that she did go, but I may as well announce 
without delay that he and I did not accom- 
pany her. It was while the church-bell was 
murmuring in the distance that the author 
of Beltraffio led me forth for the ramble he 
had spoken of in his note. I will not attempt 
to say where we went, or to describe what 
wesaw. We kept to the fields and copses and 
commons, and breathed the same sweet air as 
the nibbling donkeys and the browsing sheep, 
whose woolliness seemed to me, in those early 
days of my acquaintance with English objects, 
but a part of the general texture of the 
small, dense landscape, which looked as if the 
harvest were gathered by the shears. Every- 
thing was full of expression for Mark 
Ambient’s visitor—from the big, bandy- 
legged geese, whose whiteness was a “ note,” 
amid all the tones of green, as they wandered 
beside a neat little oval pool, the foreground 
of a thatched and whitewashed inn, with a 
grassy approach and a pictorial sign—from 
these humble wayside animals to the crests 
of high woods which let a gable or a pinnacle 
peep here and there, and looked, even at a 
distance, like trees of good company, con- 
scious of an individual profile. I admired 
the hedgerows, I plucked the faint-hued 
heather, and I was for ever stopping to say 
how charming I thought the thread-like 
footpaths across the fields, which wandered, 
in a diagonal of finer grain, from one smooth 
stile to another. Mark Ambient was abun- 
dantly good-natured, and was as much enter- 
tained with my observations as I was with 
the literary allusions of the landscape. We 
sat and smoked upon stiles, broaching para- 
doxes in the decent English air; we took 
short cuts across a park or two, where the 
bracken was deep and my companion nodded 
to the old woman at the gate; we skirted 
rank covers, which rustled here and there as 
we passed, and we stretched ourselves at last 
on a heathery hillside, where, if the sun was 
not too hot, neither was the earth too cold, 
and where the country lay beneath us in a 
rich blue mist. Of course I had already 
told Ambient what I thought of his new 
novel, having the previous night read every 
word of the opening chapters before I went 
to bed. 

“T am not without hope of being able to 
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make it my best,” he said, as I went back to 
the subject, while we turned up our heels to 
the sky. “At least the people who dislike 
my prose—and there are a great many of 
them, I believe—will dislike this work 
most.” This was the first time I had heard 
him allude to the people who couldn’t read 
him—a class which is supposed always to sit 
heavy upon the consciousness of the man of 
letters. A man organised for literature, as 
Mark Ambient was, must certainly have had 
the normal proportion of sensitiveness, of 
irritability ; the artistic ego, capable in some 
cases of such monstrous development, must 
have been, in his composition, sufficiently 
erect and definite. I will not therefore go 
so far as to say that he never thought of his 
detractors, or that he had any illusions with 
regard to the number of his admirers (he 
could never so far have deceived himself as 
to believe he was popular); but I may at 
least affirm that adverse criticism, as I had 
occasion to perceive later, ruffled him visibly 
but little, that he had an air of thinking 
it quite natural he should be offensive to 
many minds, and that he very seldom talked 
about the newspapers—which, by the way, 
were always very stupid in regard to the 
author of Beltrafio. Of course he may have 
thought about them—the newspapers—night 
and day ; the only point I wish to make is 
that he didn’t show it; while, at the same 
time, he didn’t strike one as a man who was 
on his guard. I may add that, as regards 
his hope of making the work on which he 
was then engaged the best of his books, it 
was only partly carried out. That place 
belongs, incontestably, to Beltraffio, in spite 
of the beauty of certain parts of its suc- 
cessor. I am pretty sure, however, that he 
had at the moment of which I speak, no 
sense of failure; he was in love with his 
idea, which was indeed magnificent, and 
though for him, as (I suppose) for every 
artist, the act of execution had in it as much 
torment as joy, he saw his work growing a 
little every day and filling out the largest 
plan he had yet conceived. “I want to be 
truer than I have ever been,” he said, 
settling himself on his back, with his hands 
clasped behind his head; “I want to give 
an impression of life itself. No, you may 
say what you will, I have always arranged 
things too much, always smoothed them 
down and rounded them off and tucked them 
in— done everything to them that life 
doesn’t do. I have been a slave to the old 
superstitions.” 

“You a slave, my dear Mark Ambient? 
You have the freest imagination of our day !” 
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“ All the more shame to me to have done 
some of the things I have! The reconcilia- 
tion of the two women, in Ginistrella, for in- 
stance—which could never really have taken 
place. That sort of think is ignoble; I 
blush when I think of it! This new affair 
must be a golden vessel, filled with the 
purest distillation of the actual; and oh, 
how it bothers me, the shaping of the vase 
—the hammering of the metal! I have to 
hammer it so fine, so smooth ; I don’t do 
more than an inch or two a day. And all 
the while I have to be so careful not to let 
a drop of the liquor escape! When I see 
the kind of things that Life does, I despair 
of ever catching her peculiar trick. She 
has an impudence, Life! If one risked a 
fiftieth part of the effects she risks! It 
takes ever so long to believe it. You don’t 
know yet, my dear fellow. It isn’t till one 
has been watching Life for forty years that 
one finds out half of what she’s up to! 
Therefore one’s earlier things must inevit- 
ably contain a mass of rot. And with what 
one sees, on one side, with its tongue in its 
cheek, defying one to be real enough, and on 
the other the bonnes gens rolling up their 
eyes at one’s cynicism, the situation has 
elements of the ludicrous which the artist 
himself is doubtless in a position to appreciate 
better than any one else. Of course one 
mustn’t bother about the bonnes gens,” 
Mark Ambient went on, while my thoughts 
reverted to his ladylike wife, as interpreted 
by his remarkable sister. 

“To sink your shaft deep, and polish the 
plate through which people look into it— 
that’s what your work consists of,” I re- 
member remarking. 

“Ah, polishing one’s plate—that is the 
torment of execution!” he exclaimed, jerk- 
ing himself up and sitting forward. “The 
effort to arrive at a surface—if you think a 
surface necessary —some people don’t, happily 
for them! My dear fellow, if you could see 
the surface I dream of—as compared with 
the one with which I have to content myself. 
Life is really too short for art—one hasn't 
time to make one’s shell ideally hard. Firm 
and bright—firm and bright !—the devilish 
thing has a way, sometimes, of being bright 
without being firm. When I rap it with 
my knuckles it doesn’t give the right sound. 
There are horrible little flabby spots where 
I have taken the second-best word, be- 
cause I couldn’t for the life of me think 
of the best. If you knew how stupid I 
am sometimes! They look to me now 
like pimples and ulcers on the brow of 
beauty !” 
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“That’s very bad—very bad,” I said, as 
gravely as I could. 

“Very bad? It’s the highest social offence 
I know ; it ought—it absolutely ought—I’m 
quite serious—to be capital. If I knew I 
should be hanged else, I should manage to 
find the best word. The people who couldn’t 
—some of them don’t know it when they see 
it—would shut their inkstands, and we 
shouldn’t be deluged by this flood of rubbish !” 

I will not attempt to repeat everything 
that passed between us or to explain just 
how it was that, every moment I spent in his 
company, Mark Ambient revealed to me 
more and more that he looked at all things 
from the standpoint of the artist, felt all life 
as literary material. There are people who 
will tell me that this is a poor way of 
feeling it, and I am not concerned to defend 
my statement—having space merely to re- 
mark that there is something to be said for 
any interest which makes a man feel so 
much. If Mark Ambient did really, as I 
suggested above, have imaginative contact 
with “all life,” I, for my part, envy him his 
arriére pensée. At any rate it was through 
the receipt of this impression of him that by 
the time we returned I had acquired the 
feeling of intimacy I have noted. Before 
we got up for the homeward stretch, he 
alluded to his wife’s having once—or perhaps 
more than once—asked him whether he 
should like Dolcino to read Beltrafio. I 
think he was unconscious at the moment of 
all that this conveyed to me—as well, doubt- 
less, of my extreme curiosity to hear what he 
had replied. He had said that he hoped 
very much Dolcino would read all his works 
—when he was twenty ; he should like him 
to know what his father had done. Before 
twenty it would be useless—he wouldn't 
understand them. 

“And meanwhile do you propose to hide 
them—to lock them up in a drawer?” Mrs. 
Ambient had inquired. 

“Oh, no; we must simply tell him that 
they are not intended for small boys. If 
you bring him up properly, after that he 
won’t touch them.” 

To this Mrs. Ambient had made answer 
that it would be very awkward when he was 
about fifteen, and I asked her husband if it 
was his opinion in, general, then, that young 
people should not read novels. 

“Good ones—certainly not!” said my 
companion. I -suppose I had had other 
views, for I remember saying that, for my- 
self, I was not sure it was bad for them—if 
the novels were “good” enough. “ Bad for 
them, I don’t say so much!” Ambient 
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exclaimed. 
for the novel!” That oblique, accidental 
allusion to his wife’s attitude was followed 
by a franker style of reference as we 


“But very bad, I am afraid, 


walked home. “The difference between us 
is simply the opposition between two distinct 
ways of looking at the world, which have 
never succeeded in getting on together, or 
making any kind of common ménage, since 
the beginning of time. They have borne all 
sorts of names, and my wife would tell you 
it’s the difference between Christian and 
Pagan. I may be 4 pagan, but I don’t like 
the name—it sounds sectarian. She thinks 
me, at any rate, no better than an ancient 
Greek. It’s the difference between making the 
most of life and making the least—so that 
you'll get another better one in some other 
time and place. Will it be a sin to make 
the most of that one too, I wonder; and 
shall we have to be bribed off in the future 
state, as well as in the present? Perhaps I 
care too much for beauty—I don’t know ; I 
delight in it, I adore it, I think of it con- 
tinually, I try to produce it, to reproduce it. 
My wife holds that we shouldn’t think too 
much about it. She’s always afraid of that 
—always on her guard. I don’t know what 
she has got on her back! And she’s so 
pretty, too, herself! Don’t you think she’s 
lovely? She was, at any rate, when I 
married her. At that time I wasn’t aware 
of that difference I speak of—I thought it 
all came to the same thing: in the end, as 
they say. Well, perhaps it will, in the end. 
I don’t know what the end will be. More- 
over, I care for seeing things as they are ; 
that’s the way I try to show them in my 
novels. But you mustn’t talk to Mrs. 
Ambient about things as they are. She has 
a mortal dread of things as they are.” 
“She’s afraid of them for Dolcino,” I 
said : surprised a moment afterwards at being 
in a position—thanks to Miss Ambient—to 
be so explanatory ; and surprised even now 
that Mark shouldn’t have shown visibly that 
he wondered what the deuce I knew about 
it. But he didn’t; he simply exclaimed, 
with a tenderness that touched me 
“ Ah, nothing shall ever hurt him/” He 
told me more about his wife before we 
arrived at the gate of his house, and if it 
be thought that he was querulous, I am 
afraid I must admit that he had some of the 
foibles as well as the gifts of the artistic 
temperament ; adding, however, instantly, 
that hitherto, to the best of my belief, he 
had very rarely complained. “She thinks 
me immoral—that’s the long and short of it,” 
he said, as we paused outside a moment, 
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and his hand rested on one of the bars of 
his gate; while his conscious, expressive, 
perceptive eyes—the eyes of a foreigner, I 
had begun to account them, much more 
than of the usual Englishman—viewing me 
now evidently as quite a familiar friend, 
took part in the declaration. “It’s very 
strange, when one thinks it all over, and 
there’s a grand comicality in it which I 
should like to bring out. She is a vety nice 
woman, extraordinarily well behaved, upright 
and clever, and with a tremendous lot of 
good sense about a good many matters. 
Yet her conception of a novel—she has 
explained it to me once or twice, and she 
doesn’t do it badly, as exposition—is a thing 
so false that it makes me blush. It is a 
thing so hollow, so dishonest, so lying, in 
which life is so blinked and blinded, so 
dodged and disfigured, that it makes my 
ears burn. It’s two different ways of look- 
ing at the whole affair,” he repeated, pushing 
open the gate. “And they are irreconcil- 
able!” he added with a sigh. We went 
forward to the house, but on the walk, 
half way to the door, he stopped, and said to 
me, “If you are going into this kind of 
thing, there’s a fact you should know before- 
hand ; it may save you some disappointment. 
There’s a hatred of art—there’s a hatred of 
literature!” I looked up at the charming 
house, with its genial colour and crookedness, 
and I answered with a smile that those evil 
passions might exist, but that I should never 
have expected to find them there. “Oh, it 
doesn’t matter, after all,” he said, laughing ; 
which I was glad to hear, for I was reproach- 
ing myself with having excited him. 

If I had, his excitement soon passed off, 
for at lunch he was delightful; strangely 
delightful, considering that the difference 
between himself and his wife was, as he had 
said, irreconcilable. He had the art, by his 
manner, by his smile, by his natural kindli- 
ness, of reducing the importance of it in the 
common concerns of life, and Mrs. Ambient, 
I must add, lent herself to this transaction 
with a very good grace. I watched her, at 
table, for further illustrations of that fixed 
idea of which Miss Ambient had spoken to 
me ; for in the light of the united revelations 
of her sister-in-law and her husband, she 
had come to seem to me a very singular 
personage. I am obliged to say that the 
signs of a fanatical temperament were not 
more striking in my hostess than before ; it 
was only after a while that her air of incor- 
ruptible conformity, her tapering, mono- 
syllabic correctness, began to appear to be 
themselves a cold, thin flame. Certainly, at 
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first, she looked like a woman with as few 
passions as possible ; but if she had a passion 
at all, it would be that of Philistinism. 
She might have been, for there are guardian- 
spirits, I suppose, of all great principles— 
the angel of propriety. Mark Ambient, 
apparently, ten years before, had. simply 
perceived that she was an angel, without 
asking himself of what. He had been quite 
right in calling my attention to her beauty. 
In looking for the reason why he should have 
married her, I saw, more than before, that 
she was, physically speaking, a wonderfully 
cultivated human plant—that she must have 
given him many ideas and images. It was 
impossible to be more pencilled, more garden- 
like, more delicately tinted and petalled. 

If I had had it in my heart to think 
Ambient a little of a hypocrite for appear- 
ing to forget at table everything he had said 
to me during our walk, I should instantly 
have cancelled such a judgment, on reflecting 
that the good news his wife was able to give 
him about their little boy was reason enough 
for his sudden air of happiness. It may 
have come partly, too, from a certain remorse 
at having complained to me of the fair lady 
who sat there—a desire to show me that 
he was after all not so miserable. Dolcino 
continued to be much better, and he had 
been promised he’ should come down stairs 
after he had had his dinner. As soon as we 
had risen from our own meal Ambient slipped 
away, evidently for the purpose of going to 
his child; and no sooner had I observed 
this than I became aware that his wife had 
simultaneously vanished. It happened that 
Miss Ambient and I, both at the same 
moment, saw the tail of her dress whisk out 
of a doorway—which led the young lady to 
smile at me, as if I now knew all the secrets 
of the place. I passed with her into the 
garden, and we sat down on a dear old bench 
which rested against the west wall of the 
house. It was a perfect spot for the middle 
period of a Sunday in June, and its felicity 
seemed to come partly from an antique sun- 
dial which, rising in front of us and forming 
the centre of a small, intricate parterre, 
measured the moments ever so slowly, and 
made them safe for leisure and talk. The 
garden bloomed in the suffused afternoon, 
the tall beeches stood still for an example, 
and, behind and above us, a rose-tree of 
many seasons, clinging to the faded grain of 
the brick, expressed the whole character of 
the place in a familiar, exquisite smell. It 
seemed to me a place for genius to have 
every sanction, and not to encounter chal- 
lenges and checks. Miss Ambient asked me 
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if I had enjoyed my walk wit” -her brother, 
and whether we had talked of many things. 

“Well, of most things,’ I said, smiling, 
though I remembered that we had not talked 
of Miss Ambient. 

“ And don’t you think some of his theories 
are very peculiar?” 

“Oh, I guess I agree with them all.” I 
was very particular, for Miss Ambient’s 
entertainment, to guess. 

“Do you think art is everything?” she 
inquired in a moment. 

“In art, of course I do!” 

“ And do you think beauty is everything?” 

“T don’t know about its being everything. 
But it’s very delightful.” 

“Of course it is difficult for a woman to 
know how far to go,” said my companion. 
“T adore everything that gives a charm to 
life. Iam intensely sensitive to form. But 
sometimes I draw back—don’t you see what 
I mean {—I don’t quite see where I shall be 
landed. I only want to be quiet, after all,” 
Miss Ambient continued, in a tone of stifled 
yearning which seemed to indicate that she 
had not yet arrived at her desire. “ And 
one must be good, at any rate, must not 
one?” she inquired, with a cadence appar- 
ently intended for an assurance that my 
answer would settle this recondite question 
for her. It was difficult for me to make it 
very original, and I am afraid I repaid her 
confidence with an unblushing platitude. I 
remember, moreover, appending to it an 
inquiry, equally destitute of freshness, and 
still more wanting perhaps in tact, as to 
whether she did not mean to go to church, 
as that was an obvious way of being good. 
She replied that she had performed this duty 
in the morning, and that for her, on Sunday 
afternoon, supreme virtue consisted in answer- 
ing the week’s letters. Then suddenly, with- 
out transition, she said to me, “It’s quite a 
mistake about Dolcino being better. I have 
seen him, and he’s not at all right.” 

“Surely his mother would know, wouldn’t 
she?” I suggested. 

She appeared for a moment to be counting 
the leaves on one of the great beeches. “As 
regards most matters, one can easily say 
what, in a given situation, my sister-in-law 
would do. But as regards this one, there 
are strange elements at work.” 

“Strange elements? Do you mean in the 
constitution of the child?” 

“No, I mean in my sister-in-law’s feelings.” 

“Elements of affection, of course; ele- 
ments of anxiety. Why do you call them 
strange?” 


She repeated my words. “Elements of 
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affection, eleme- s of anxiety. 
anxious.” 

Miss Ambient made me vaguely uneasy— 
she almost frightened me, and I wished she 
would go and write her letters. ‘‘ His father 
will have seen him now,” I said, “and if he 
is not satisfied he will send for the doctor.” 

“The doctor ought to have been here 
this morning. He lives only two miles 
away.” 

I reflected that all this was very possibly 
only a part of the general tragedy of Miss 
Ambient’s view of things; but I asked her 
why she hadn’t urged such a necessity upon 
her sister-in-law. She answered me with a 
smile of extraordinary significance, and told 
me that I must have very little idea of what 
her relations with Beatrice were; but I 
must do her the justice to add that she went 
on to make herself a little more comprehen- 
sible by saying that it was quite reason 
enough for her sister not to be alarmed that 
Mark would be sure to be. He was always 
nervous about the child, and as they were 
predestined by nature to take opposite views, 
the only thing for Beatrice was to cultivate a 
false optimism. If Mark were not there, 
she would not be at all easy. I remembered 
what he had said to me about their dealings 
with Doleino—that between them they would 
put an end to him ; but I did not repeat this 
to Miss Ambient : the less so that just then 
her brother emerged from the house, carrying 
his child in his arms. Close behind him 
moved his wife, grave and pale ; the boy’s 
face was turned over Ambient’s shoulder, 
towards his mother. We got up to receive 
the group, and as they came near us Doleino 
turned round. I caught, on his enchanting 
little countenance, a smile of recognition, 
and for the moment would have been quite 
content with it. Miss Ambient, however, 
received another impression, and I make 
haste to say that her quick sensibility, in 
which there was something maternal, argues 
that, in spite of her affectations, there was a 
strain of kindness in her. “ It won’t do at 
all—it won’t do at all,” she said to me under 
her breath. “TI shall speak to Mark about 
the doctor.” 

The child was rather white, but the main 
difference 1 saw in him was that he was even 
more beautiful than the day before. He had 
been dressed in his festal garments—a velvet 
suit and a crimson sash—and he looked like 
a little invalid prince, too young to know 
condescension and smiling familiarly on his 
subjects. 

“Put him down, Mark, he’s not comfort- 
able,” Mrs. Ambient said. 


She is very 
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“Should you like to stand on your feet, 
my boy?” his father asked. 

“Oh, yes ; I’m remarkably well,” said the 
child. 

Mark placed him on the ground ; he had 
shining, pointed slippers, with enormous 
bows. “ Are you happy now, Mr. Ambient?” 

“Oh yes, I am particularly happy,” Dol- 
cino replied. The words were scarcely out 
of his mouth when his mother caught him 
up, and in a moment, holding him on her 
knees, she took her place on the bench where 
Miss Ambient and I had been sitting. This 
young lady said something to her brother, 
in consequence of which the two wandered 
away into the garden together. I remained 
with Mrs. Ambient ; but as a servant had 
brought out a couple of chairs I was not 
obliged to seat myself beside her. Our éon- 
versation was not animated, and I, for my 
part, felt there would be a kind of hypocrisy 
in my trying to make myself agreeable to 
Mrs. Ambient. I didn’t dislike her—TI 
rather admired her; but I was aware that 
I differed from her inexpressibly. Then I 
suspected, what I afterwards definitely knew 
and have already intimated, that the poor 
lady had taken a dislike to me; and this of 
course was not encouraging. She thought me 
an obtrusive and even depraved young man, 
whom a perverse Providence had dropped 
upon their quiet lawn to flatter her husband’s 
worst tendencies. She did me the honour to 
say to Miss Ambient, who repeated the 
speech, that she didn’t know when she had 
seen her husband take such a fancy to a 
visitor ; and she measured, apparently, my 
evil influence by Mark’s appreciation of my 
society. I had a consciousness, not yet 
acute, but quite sufficient, of all this; but 
I must say that if it chilled my flow of 
small-talk, it didn’t prevent me from think- 
ing that the beautiful mother and beautiful 
child, interlaced there against their back- 
ground of roses, made a picture such as I 
perhaps should not soon see again. I was 
free, 1 supposed, to go into the house and 
write letters, to sit in the drawing-room, 
to repair to my own apartment and take a 
nap ; but the only use I made of my freedom 
was to linger still in my chair and say to 
myself that the light hand of Sir Joshua 
might have painted Mark Ambient’s wife 
and son. I found myself looking perpetually 
at Dolcino, and Dolcino looked back at me, 
and that was enough to detain me. When 
he looked at me he smiled, and I felt it was 
an absolute impossibility to abandon a child 
who was smiling at one like that. His eyes 
never wandered ; they attached themselves 
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to mine, as if among all the small incipient 
things of his nature there was a desire to 
say something to me. If I could have taken 
him upon my own knee, he perhaps would 
have managed to say it; but it would have 
been far too delicate a matter to ask his 
mother to give him up, and it has remained 
a constant regret for me that on that Sunday 
afternoon I did not, even for a moment, 
hold Dolcino in my arms. He had said that 
he felt remarkably well, and that he was 
especially happy; but though he may have 
been happy, with his charming head pillowed 
on his mother’s breast and his little crimson 
silk legs depending from her lap, I did not 
think he looked well. He made no attempt 
to walk about ; he was content to swing his 
legs softly and strike one as languid and 
angelic. 

Mark came back to us with his sister; 
and Miss Ambient, making some remark 
about having to attend to her correspondence, 
passed into the house. Mark came and 
stood in front of his wife, looking down at 
the child, who immediately took hold of his 
hand, keeping it while he remained. “I 
think Allingham ought to see him,” Ambient 
said ; “I think I will walk over and fetch 
him.” 

“That’s Gwendolen’s idea, I suppose,” 
Mrs. Ambient replied, very sweetly. 

“Tt’s not such an out-of-the-way idea, 
when one’s child is ill.” 

“Tm not ill, papa; I’m much better 
now,” Dolcino remarked. 

“Ts that the truth, or are you only saying 
it to be agreeable? You have a great idea 
of being agreeable, you know.” 

The boy seemed to meditate on this dis- 
tinction, this imputation, for a moment ; 
then his exaggerated eyes, which had wan- 
dered, caught my own as I watched him. 
“Do you think me agreeable?” he inquired, 
with the candour of his age and with a 
smile that made his father turn round to 
me, laughing, and ask, mutely, with a glance, 
“ Isn't he adorable ?”’ 

“Then why don’t you hop about, if you 
feel so lusty?’’ Ambient went on, while the 
boy swung his hand. 

“ Because mamma is holding me close !” 

“Oh, yes; I know how mamma holds you 
when I come near!” Ambient exclaimed, 
looking at his wife. 

She turned her charming eyes up to him, 
without deprecation or concession, and after 
a moment she said, “ You can go for Alling- 
ham if you like. I think myself it would be 
better. You ought to drive.” 

“She says that to get me away,” Ambient 
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remarked to me, laughing ; after which he 
started for the doctor’s. 

I remained there with Mrs. Ambient, 
though our conversation had more pauses 
than speeches. The boy’s little fixed white 
face seemed, as before, to plead with me to 
stay, and after a while it produced still 
another effect, a very curious one, which | 
shall find it difficult to express. Of course I 
expose myself to the charge of attempting to 
give fantastic reasons for an act which may 
have been simply the fruit of a native want 
of discretion; and indeed the traceable 
consequences of that perversity were too 
lamentable to leave me any desire to trifle 
with the question. All I can say is that I 
acted in perfect good faith, and that Dolcino’s 
friendly little gaze gradually kindled the 
spark of my inspiration. What helped it to 
glow were the other influences—the silent, 
suggestive garden-nook, the perfect oppor- 
tunity (if it was not an opportunity for that, 
it was an opportunity for nothing), and the 
plea that I speak of, which issued from the 
child’s eyes and seemed to make him say, 
“The mother that bore me and that presses 
me here to her bosom—sympathetic little 
organism that I am—has really the kind of 
sensibility which she has been represented to 
you as lacking; if you only look for it 
patiently and respectfully. How is it possible 
that she shouldn’t have it ? how is it possible 
that J should have so much of it (for I am 
quite full of it, dear, strange gentleman), if 
it were not also in some degree in her? I 
am my father’s child, but I am also my 
mother’s, and I am sorry for the difference 
between them!” So it shaped itself before 
me, the vision of reconciling Mrs. Ambient 
with her husband, of putting an end to their 
great disagreement. The project was absurd, 
of course, for had I not had his word for it 
—spoken with all the bitterness of experience 
—that the gulf that divided them was well 
nigh bottomless? Nevertheless, a quarter of 
an hour after Mark had left us, I said to his 
wife that I couldn’t get over what she told 
me the night before about her thinking her 
husband’s writings “ objectionable.” I had 
been so very sorry to hear it, had thought of 
it constantly, and wondered whether it were 
not possible to make her change her mind. 
Mrs. Ambient gave me rather a cold stare— 
she seemed to be recommending me to mind 
my own business. I wish I had taken thismute 
counsel, but I did not. I went on to remark 
that it seemed an immense pity so much that 
was beautiful should be lost upon her. 

“Nothing is lost upon me,” said Mrs. 
Ambient. “I know they are very beautiful.” 
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“Don’t you like papa’s books?” Doleino 
asked, addressing his mother, but still 
looking at me. Then he added to me, 
“Won't you read them to me, American 
gentleman ?” 

“T would rather tell you some stories of 
my own,” I said. “I know some that are 
very interesting.” 

“When will you tell them—to-morrow?” 

“To-morrow, with pleasure, if that suits 

ou.” 

: Mrs. Ambient was silent at this. Her 
husband, during our walk, had asked me to 
remain another day ; my promise to her son 
was an implication that I had consented ; 
and it is not probable that the prospect was 
agreeable to her. This ought, doubtless, to 
have made me more careful as to what I said 
next ; but all I can say is that it didn’t. I 
presently observed that just after leaving 
her, the evening before, and after hearing her 
apply to her husband’s writings the epithet I 
had already quoted, I had, on going up to my 
room, sat down to the perusal of those sheets 
of his new book which he had been so good 
as to lend me. I had sat entranced till 
nearly three in the morning—I had read 
them twice over. “You say you haven't 
looked at them. I think it’s such a pity 
you shouldn’t. Do let me beg you to take 
them up. They are so very remarkable. I’m 
sure they will convert you. They place him 
in—really—such a dazzling light. All that 
is best in him is there. I have no doubt 
it’s a great liberty, my saying all this; but 
excuse me, and do read them!” 

“Do read them, mamma!” Dolcino re- 
peated. “Do read them!” 

She bent her head and closed his lips with 
akiss. “Of course I know he has worked 
immensely over them,” she said; and after 
this she made no remark, but sat there look- 
ing thoughtful, with her eyes on the ground. 
The tone of these last words was such as to 
leave me no spirit for further aggression, and 
after expressing a fear that her husband had 
not found the doctor at home, I got up and 
took a turn about the grounds. When I 
came back ten minutes later, she was still 
in her place watching her boy, who had 
fallen asleep in her lap. As I drew near she 
put her finger to her lips, and a moment 
afterwards she rose, holding the child, and 
murmured something about its being better 
that he should go up stairs. I offered to 
carry him, and held out my hands to take 
him ; but she thanked me and turned away, 
with the child seated on her arm, his head 
on her shoulder. “I am very strong,” she 
said, as she passed into the house, and her 
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slim, flexible figure bent backwards with the 
filial weight. So I never touched Dolcino. 

I betook myseif to Ambient’s study, 
delighted to have a quiet hour to look over 
his books by myself. The windows were 
open into the garden, the sunny stillness, the 
mild light of the English summer, filled the 
room, without quite chasing away the rich, 
dusky tone which was a part of its charm, and 
which abode in the serried shelves where old 
morocco exhaled the fragrance of curious 
learning, and in the brighter intervals where 
medals and prints and miniatures were sus- 
pended upon a surface of faded stuff. The 
place had both colour and quiet; I thought 
it a perfect room for work, and went so far 
as to say to myself that if it were mine, to 
sit and scribble in, there was no knowing but 
that I might learn to write as well as the 
author of Beltrafio. This distinguished man 
did not turn up, and I rummaged freely 
among his treasures. At last I took down 
a book that detained me a while, and seated 
myself in a fine old leather chair by the 
window, to turn it over. I had been occupied 
in this way for half an hour—a good part of 
the afternoon had waned—when I became 
conscious of another presence in the room, 
and, looking up from my quarto, saw that 
Mrs. Ambient, having pushed open the door 
in the same noiseless way that marked—or 
disguised—her entrance the night before, had 
advanced across the threshold. On seeing me 
she stopped ; she had, not, I think, expected 
to find me. But her hesitation was only of 
a moment ; she came straight to her husband’s 
writing-table, as if she were looking for 
something. I got up and asked her if I 
could help her. She glanced about an instant, 
and then put her hand upon a roll of papers 
which I recognised, as I had placed it in that 
spot in the morning, on coming down from 
my room. 

“Ts this the new book?” she asked, 
holding it up. 

“The very sheets, with precious anno- 
tations.” 

“T mean to take your advice.” And she 
tucked the little bundle under herarm. I 
congratulated her cordially, and ventured to 
make of my triumph, as I presumed to call 
it, a subject of pleasantry. But she was 
perfectly grave, and turned away from me, 
as she had presented herself, without a smile ; 
after which I settled down to my quarto 
again, with the reflection that Mrs. Ambient 
was a queer woman. My triumph, too, 
suddenly seemed to me rather vain. A 
woman who couldn’t smile in the right place 
would never understand Mark Ambient. He 
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came in at last in person, having brought the 
doctor back with him. “He was away 
from home,” Mark said, “and I went after 
him—to where he was supposed to be. He 
had left the place, and I followed him to two 
or three others, which accounts for my 
delay.” He was now with Mrs. Ambient, 
looking at the child, and was to see Mark 
again before leaving the house. My host 
noticed, at the end of ten minutes, that the 
proof-sheets of his new book had _ been 
removed from the table, and when I told 
him, in reply to his question as to what I 
knew about them, that Mrs. Ambient had 
carried them off to read, he turned almost 
pale for an instant with surprise. “ What 
has suddenly made her so curious?” he 
exclaimed ; and I was obliged to tell him that 
I was at the bottom of the mystery. I had 
had it on my conscience to assure her that 
she really ought to know of what her husband 
was capable. “Of what I am capable? 
Elle ne s'en doute que trop!” said Ambiert 
with a laugh ; but he took my meddling very 
good-naturedly, and contented himself with 
adding that he was very much afraid she 
would burn up the sheets, with his emen- 
dations, of which he had no duplicate. The 
doctor paid a long visit in the nursery, and 
before he came down I retired to my own 
quarters, where I remained till dinner-time. 
On entering the drawing-room at this hour, 
I found Miss Ambient in possession, as she 
had been the evening before. 

“T was right about Dolcino,” she said as 
soon as she saw me, with a strange little air 
of triumph. “He is really very ill.” 

“Very ill! Why, when I last saw him, 
at four o'clock, he was in fairly good form.” 

“There has been a change for the worse— 
very sudden and rapid—and when the doctor 
got here he found diphtheritic symptoms. He 
ought to have been called, as I knew, in the 
morning, and the child oughtn’t to have been 
brought into the garden.” 

“ My dear lady, he was very happy there,” 
I answered, much appalled. 

“He would be happy anywhere. I have 
no doubt he is happy now, with his poor 
little throat in a state ” She dropped 
her voice as her brother came in, and Mark 
let us know that, as a matter of course, Mrs. 
Ambient would not appear. It was true 
that Dolcino had developed diphtheritic symp- 
toms, but he was quiet for the present, and 
his mother was earnestly watching him. She 
was a perfect nurse, Mark said, and the 
doctor was coming back at ten o'clock. Our 
dinner was not very gay; Ambient was 
anxious and alarmed, and his sister irritated 





me by her constant tacit assumption, con- 
veyed in the very way she nibbled her bread 
and sipped her wine, of having “told me 
so.” I had had no disposition to deny any- 
thing she told me, and I could not see that 
her satisfaction in being justified by the 
event made poor Dolcino’s throat any better. 
The truth is that, as the sequel proved, 
Miss Ambient had some of the qualities of 
the sibyl, and had therefore, perhaps, a right 
to the sibylline contortions. Her brother 
was so preoccupied that I felt my presence 
to be an indiscretion, and was sorry I had 
promised to remain over the morrow. I said 
to Mark that, evidently, I had better leave 
them in the morning; to which he replied 
that, on the contrary, if he was to pass the 
next days in the fidgets my company would 
be an extreme relief to him. The fidgets had 
already begun for him, poor fellow, and as 
we sat in his study with our cigars after 
dinner, he wandered to the door whenever he 
heard the sound of the doctor’s wheels. 
Miss Ambient, who shared this apartment 
with us, gave me at such moments significant 
glances ; she had gone up stairs before re- 
joining us, to ask after the child. His 
mother and his nurse gave a tolerable account 
of him ; but Miss Ambient found his fever 
high and his symptoms very grave. The 
doctor came at ten o'clock, and 1 went to bed 
after hearing from Mark that he saw no 
present cause for alarm. He had made 
every provision for the night, and was to 
return early in the morning. 

I quitted my room at eight o’clock the 
next day, and, as I came down stairs, saw, 
through the open door of the house, Mrs. 
Ambient standing at the front gate of the 
grounds, in colloquy with the physician. 
She wore a white dressing-gown, but her 
shining hair was carefully tucked away in 
its net, and in the freshness of the morning, 
after a night of watching, she looked as 
much “the type of the lady” as her sister- 
in-law had described her. Her appearance, 
I suppose, ought to have reassured me ; but 
I was still nervous and uneasy, so that I 
shrank from meeting her with the necessary 


. question about Dolcino. None the less, 


however, was I impatient to learn how the 
morning found him ; and, as Mrs. Ambient 
had not seen me, I passed into the grounds 
by a roundabout way, and, stopping at a 
further gate, hailed the doctor, just as he was 
driving away. Mrs. Ambient had returned 
to the house before he got into his gig. 

“ Excuse me—but as a friend of the family, 
I should like very much to hear about the 
little boy.” 
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The doctor, who was a stout, sharp man, 
looked at me from head to foot, and then he 
said, “I’m sorry to say I haven't seen him.” 

“ Haven't seen him?” 

“Mrs. Ambient came down to meet me 
as I alighted, and told me that he was 
sleeping so soundly, after a restless night, 
that she didn’t wish him disturbed. I assured 
her I wouldn’t disturb him, but she said he 
was quite safe now and she could look after 
him herself.” 

“Thank you very much. Are you coming 
back ?” 

“No, sir ; I'll be hanged if I come back !” 
exclaimed Dr. Allingham, who was evidently 
very angry. And he started his horse again 
with the whip. 

I wandered back into the garden, and 
five minutes later Miss Ambient came forth 
from the house to greet me. She explained 
that breakfast would not be served for some 
time, and that she wished to catch the 
doctor before he went away. I informed 
her that this functionary had come and 
departed, and I repeated to her what he had 
told me about his dismissal. This made 
Miss Ambient very serious—very serious 
indeed—and she sank into a bench, with 
dilated eyes, hugging her elbows with crossed 
arms. She indulged in many ejaculations, 
she confessed that she was infinitely per- 
plexed, and she finally told me what her own 
last news of her nephew had been. She had 
sat up very late—after me, after Mark—and 
before going to bed had knocked at the door 
of the child’s room, which was opened to her 
by the nurse. This good woman had admitted 
her, and she had found Dolcino quiet, but 
flushed and “unnatural,” with his mother 
sitting beside his bed. “She held his hand 
in one of hers,” said Miss Ambient, “and 
in the other—what do you think !—the proof- 
sheets of Mark’s new book! She was 
reading them there, intently: did you ever 
hear of anything so extraordinary? Such a 
very odd time to be reading an author whom 
she never could abide!” In her agitation 
Miss Ambient was guilty of this vulgarism 
of speech, and I was so impressed by her 
narrative that it was only in recalling her 
words later that I noticed the lapse. Mrs. 
Ambient had looked up from her reading 
with her fingers on her lips—I recognised 
the gesture she had addressed to me in the 
afternoon—and, though the nurse was about 
to go to rest had not encouraged her sister- 
in-law to relieve her of any part of her vigil. 
But certainly, then, Dolcino’s condition was 
far from reassuring—his poor little breathing 
was most painful; and what change could 
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have taken place in him in those few hours 
that would justify Beatrice in denying the 
physician access to him? This was the moral 
of Miss Ambient’s anecdote—the moral for 
herself at least. The moral for me, rather, 
was that it was a very singular time for Mrs. 
Ambient to be going into a novelist she had 
never appreciated and who had simply hap- 
pened to be recommended to her by a young 
American she disliked. I thought of her 
sitting there in the sick-chamber in the still 
hours of the night, after the nurse had left 
her, turning over those pages of genius and 
wrestling with their magical mfluence. 

I must relate very briefly the circumstances 
of the rest of my visit to Mark Ambient—it 
lasted but a few hours longer—and devote 
but three words to my later acquaintance 
with him. That lasted five years—till his 
death—and was full of interest, of satis- 
faction, and, I may add, of sadness. The 
main thing to be said with regard to it, is that 
I had a secret from him. I believe he never 
suspected it, though of this I am not abso- 
lutely sure. If he did, the line he had taken, 
the line of absolute negation of the matter 
to himself, shows an immense effort of the 
will. I may tell my secyt now, giving it for 
what it is worth, now that Mark Ambient 
has gone, that he has begun to be alluded to 
as one of the famous early dead, and that 
his wife does not survive him ; now, too, that 
Miss Ambient, whom I also saw at intervals 
during the years that followed, has, with 
her embroideries and her attitudes, her ne- 
cromantic glances and strange intuitions, 
retired to a Sisterhood, where, as I am told, 
she is deeply immured and quite lost to the 
world. 

Mark came into breakfast after his sister 
and I had for some time been seated there. 
He shook hands with me in silence, kissed 
his sister, opened his letters and newspapers, 
and pretended to drink his coffee. But I 
could see that these movements were mechani- 
cal, and I was little surprised when, suddenly 
he pushed away everything that was before 
him, and with his head in his hands and his 
elbows on the table, sat staring strangely at 
the cloth. 

“What is the matter, fratello mio?” Miss 
Ambient inquired, peeping from behind the 
urn. 

He answered nothing, but got up with a 
certain violence and strode to the window. 
We rose to our feet, his sister and I, by a 
common impulse, exchanging a glance of 
some alarm, while he stared for a moment 
into the garden. “In Heaven’s name, what 
has got possession of Beatrice?” he cried at 
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last, turning round with an almost haggard 
face. And he looked from one of us to the 
other ; the appeal was addressed to me as 
well as to his sister. 

Miss Ambient gave a shrug. “ My poor 
Mark, Beatrice is always—Beatrice !” 

“She has locked herself up with the boy 
—bolted and barred the door—she refuses to 
let me come near him!” Ambient went on. 

“She refused to let the doctor see him an 
hour ago!” Miss Ambient remarked, with 
intention, as they say on the stage. 

“ Refused to let the doctor see him? By 
Heaven, I’ll smash in the door!” And 
Mark brought his fist down upon the table, 
so that all the breakfast-service rang. 

I begged Miss Ambient to go up and try 
to have speech of her sister-in-law, and I 
drew Mark out into the garden. “ You're 
exceedingly nervous, and Mrs. Ambient is 
probably right,” I said to him. “Women 
know—women should be supreme in such a 
situation. Trust a mother—a devoted mother, 
my dear friend!” With such words as these 
I tried to soothe and comfort him, and, 
marvellous to relate, I succeeded, with the 
help of many cigarettes, in making him walk 
about the garden and talk, or listen at least 
to my own ingenious chatter, for nearly an 
hour. At the end of this time Miss Ambient 
returned to us, with a very rapid step, 
holding her hand to her heart. 

“Go for the doctor, Mark, go for the 
doctor this moment !” 

“Is he dying—has she killed him?” poor 
Ambient cried, flinging away his cigarette. 

“T don’t know what she has done! But 
she’s frightened, and now she wants the 
doctor.” 

“He told me he would be hanged if he 
came back!” I felt myself obliged to 
announce. 

“ Precisely—therefore Mark himself must 
go for him, and not a messenger. You 
must see him and tell him it’s to save your 
child. The trap has been ordered—it’s ready.” 

“To save him? [I'll save him, please 
God!” Ambient cried, bounding with his 
great strides across the lawn. 

As soon as he had gone I felt that I ought 
to have volunteered in his place, and I 
said as much to Miss Ambient; but she 
checked me by grasping my arm quickly, 
while we heard the wheels of the dog-cart 
rattle away from the gate. “He’s off—he 
off—and now I can think! To get him 
away—while I think—while I think !” 

“ While you think of what, Miss Ambient?” 

“Of the unspeakable thing that has 
happened under this roof !” 
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Her manner was habitually that of such 
a prophetess of ill that my first impulse was 
to believe I must allow here for a great 
exaggeration. But in a moment I saw that 
her emotion was real. “ Dolcino is dying 
then—he is dead?” 

“It’s too late to save him. His mother 
has let him die! I tell you that because 
you are sympathetic, because you have 
imagination,’ Miss Ambient was good enough 
to add, interrupting my expression of horror. 
“That’s why you had the idea of making 
her read Mark’s new book !” 

“ What has that to do with it? I don’t 
understand you—your accusation is mon- 
strous.” 

“T see it all—I’m not stupid,” Miss 
Ambient went on, heedless of the harshness 
of my tone. “It was the book that finished 
her—it was that decided her !” 

“Decided her? Do you mean she has 
murdered her child?” I demanded, trembling 
at my own words, 

“She sacrificed him—she determined to 
do nothing to make him live. Why else 
did she lock herself up—why else did she 
turn away the doctor? The book gave her 
a horror, she determined to rescue him—to 
prevent him from ever being touched. He 
had a crisis at two o'clock in the morning. 
I know that from the nurse, who had left 
her then, but whom, for a short time, she 
called back. Dolcino got much worse, but 
she insisted on the nurse’s going back to 
bed, and after that she was alone with him 
for hours.” 

“Do you pretend that she has no pity— 
that she’s insane ?”’ 

“She held him in her arms—she pressed 
him to her breast, not to see him; but she 
gave him no remedies—she did nothing 
the doctor ordered. Everything is there, 
untouched. She has had the honesty not 
even to throw the drugs away !” 

I dropped upon the nearest bench, over- 
come with wonder and agitation: quite as 
much at Miss Ambient’s terrible lucidity as 
at the charge she made against her sister-in- 
law. There was an amazing coherency in 
her story, and it was dreadful to me to see 
myself figuring in it as so proximate a cause. 
“You are a very strange woman, and you 
say strange things.” 

“You think it necessary to protest—but 
you are quite ready to believe me. You 


have received an impression of my sister- 
in-law, you have guessed of what she is 
capable.” 

I do not feel bound to say what concession, 
on this point, I made to Miss Ambient, who 
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went on to relate to me that within the last 
half-hour Beatrice had had a revulsion ; that 
she was tremendously frightened at what she 
had done; that her fright itself betrayed 
her; and that she would now give heaven 
and earth to save the child. “Let us hope 
she will!” I said, looking at my watch and 
trying to time poor Ambient ; whereupon my 
companion repeated, in a singular tone, “ Let 
us hope so!”” When I asked her if she her- 
self could do nothing, and whether she ought 
not to be with her sister-in-law, she replied, 
“You had better go and judge; she is like 
a wounded tigress!” I never saw Mrs. 
Ambient till six months after this, and 
therefore cannot pretend to have verified 
the comparison. At the latter period she 
was again the type of the lady. “She'll 
treat him better after this,’ I remember 
Miss Ambient saying, in response to some 
quick outburst (on my part) of compassion 
for her brother. Although I had been in 
the house but thirty-six hours, this young 
lady had treated me with extraordinary con- 
fidence, and there was therefore a certain 
demand which, as an intimate, I might make 
of her. I extracted from her a pledge that 
she would never say to her brother what she 
had just said to me ; she would leave him to 
form his own theory of his wife’s conduct. 
She agreed with me that there was misery 
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enough in the house, without her contributing 
a new anguish, and that Mrs. Ambient’s pro- 
ceedings might be explained, to her husband’s 
mind, by the extravagance of a jealous 
devotion. Poor Mark came back with the 
doctor much sooner than we could have 
hoped, but we knew, five minutes afterwards, 
that they arrived too late. Poor little 
Dolcino was more exquisitely beautiful in 
death than he had been in life. Mrs. Am- 
bient’s grief was frantic; she lost her head 
and said strange things. As for Mark’s— 
but I will not speak of that. Basta, as he 
used to say. Miss Ambient kept her secret 
—I have already had occasion to say that 
she had her good points—but it rankled in 
her conscience like a guilty participation, 
and, I imagine, had something to do with her 
retiring ultimately to a Sisterhood. And, 
@ propos of consciences, the reader is now in 
a position to judge of my compunction for 
my effort to convert Mrs. Ambient. I ought 
to mention that the death of her child in 
some degree converted her. When the new 
book came out—it was long delayed—she 
read it over as a whole, and her husband 
told me that a few months before her death 
—she failed rapidly after losing her son, sank 
into a consumption, and faded away at 
Mentone—during those few supreme weeks 
she even dipped into Beltraffio. 
Henry JAMEs. 








THE NEW BRIDGE OVER THE FIRTH OF FORTH 


From a Drawing by Tristram EL tis. 


HOW A BONE IS BUILT! 


Ir you look at an ordinary marrow-bone, 
such as you find at the thick end of a leg of 
mutton, or sticking out from the middle of 
a round of beef, you may note two things 
about it. 

First of all—the middle part of the bone 
is hollow, and its walls are hard and dense : 
it is in fact a somewhat thick-walled tube. 

Secondly—if you follow the bone to either 
end of it, to a joint as it is called, the tube- 
form seems to be lost: the outer surface 
spreads into irregular knobs and _ bosses, 
the inside instead of being hollow is filled 
up with a continuous mass of apparently 
irregular fibres and plates. 

This marrow-bone, which anatomists name 
the femur or thigh-bone, we may take as the 
type of all marrow-bones, or long bones, as 
they are sometimes called. Long bones have 
a shank or shaft which is hollow and tube- 
like, and ends which are—not exactly solid— 
but continuous or “spongy” in texture. They 
are thus distinguished from short bones, 
which have no hollow shank, but are built 
up entirely of continuous spongy substance, 
like the ends of a long bone. We may take 
the heel-bone or calcaneum as the type of a 
short bone. 

Coming back to our first observation—that 
the shanks of the long bones are tube-like— 


it is to be noted that this is true in the case 
not only of man, and the sheep, and the ox, 
but of al birds and beasts. It is a constant 
feature in all animals that have long bones at 
all. We naturally ask whether there is any 
common principle underlying this common 
form. Why are the thigh-bones, that have 
like pillars to bear up the weight of the whole 
body, made hollow? Might we not have 
expected solidity where strength is so much 
to be desired? To answer these questions, and 
to make you see the why and the wherefore of 
the answer, will be the first part of my task. 

We made a second remark—namely that 
the short bones, and the ends of the long 
bones, seem to be built on another and 
different plan. They are not hollow but 
continuous. Their substance consists of seem- 
ingly irregular fibres and plates. The sub- 
stance has been called “ spongy” ; and at first 
sight it looks a mere confused porous mass. 
But when pains are taken to cleanse the 
bone of the shreds of membrane and marrow 
that fill its pores, a very remarkable and 
very beautiful order and regularity takes the 
place of the confusion. The porous mass 
might more fitly be likened to a network ora 
honeycomb than to a sponge. Its plates aud 
bars run straight and clear from point to 
point, cutting each other in true right angles, 


1 Delivered as a lecture. 
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and enclosing little square meshes as dainty 
and as sharply defined as the meshes in some 
fine piece of lace. The comparison of the 
structure to a sponge is thus misleading ; 
and it is now common to speak of this variety 
of bony substance as cancellous. (Cancelli, 
you may remember, is Latin for bars or 
lattice-work. The chancel of a church is the 
part behind the lattice or screen. The chan- 
cellor was formerly an officer of a court who 
stood at the bars or screen below the bench to 
receive petitions for the judge.) And as we 
find that the shanks of long bones are always 
built according to the plan of the tube, so we 
find that the pattern of the cancellous parts 
also is wonderfully constant and stands in 
very definite relation to the shape and pur- 
pose of the bone. It will be the second part 
of my task to describe to you the nature of 
this pattern, and to make clear the principles 
on which it depends. We shall see that the 
distinction between the dense compact bone 
of the shank and the loose cancellous bone of 
the ends is more apparent than real ; that 
when we see clearly the meaning of the 
one we are not far from understanding the 
other. 

Imagine a rafter of the simplest kind such 
as I have here in wood. Two sloping beams 
jointed at the apex, with the lower ends 
notched into a horizontal beam stretched 
between them. When I place a weight upon 
the apex you will see, on a moment's reflexion, 
that the different parts of the rafter are 
strained in different ways. The two sloping 
beams are bearing a thrust, they are squeezed 
or compressed, they are liable to be crushed 
if the weight is too great. I shall indicate 
this by colouring them black. Parts that 
are under pressure, that are exposed to crush- 
ing-stress as it is sometimes called, shall be 
black. The engineer speaks of such “ black” 
beams as struts. ‘The horizontal beam is in 
a different state as regards strain. It is 
clearly being stretched or pulled, it is under 
tension, it is liable to be torn asunder. I 
shall indicate parts that are under tension, 
that are exposed to tearing-stress, by leaving 
them white. Such “ white” beams the engi- 
neer speaks of as ties. A little consideration 
will enable you even in a somewhat complex 
framework, such as the rafters supporting the 
roof of a great railway-station, to distinguish 
the struts from the ties, the black parts from 
the white. 1 commend to you the exercise 
as an instructive pastime when you are wait- 
ing for a train. 

Now it is plainly necessary that every 
strut in such a framework should be strong 
enough to bear the thrust that is put upon 
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it, and that every tie should be strong 
enough to bear the pull that is put upon it. 
Moreover it is desirable that no part should be 
much stronger (beyond a certain margin of 
safety) than is necessary to bear its share of 
the stress. If any part is disproportionately 
strong we have not only waste of material, 
but we have unnecessary weight for the 
other parts to bear, and so they must be 
made unnecessarily strong also. To design 
well we must therefore discover first of all 
the strength of our material. If the material is 
to be fashioned into a strut, we must know 
what is the utmost pressure it will bear, what 
is its crushing-limit as we may say ; and we 
must see that the greatest actual stress to 
which the strut may be exposed is suffi- 
ciently within this crushing-limit. So for 
ties also: we must know the tearing-limit 
of their material, its limit of tenacity, and 
keep well on the safe side of that limit. Now 
it happens that different materials differ 
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A SIMPLE THREE-CORNERED RAFTER. 


greatly with regard to the relative magni- 
tude of these two limits—the crushing-limit 
and the tearing-limit. Here is a little table 
bringing out this singular fact, from which 
several important practical consequences will 
follow. 


Matra Cun 
Cast-steel 102 145 
Wrought-iron . 41 22 
Cast-iron ... 13 73 
Bone . to 12 13 to 16 


The numbers denote kilogrammes per square milli- 
metre and refer to average specimens. 


Thus steel is, as you might expect, the 
strongest material, but it is not quite so 
strong to resist tearing as to resist crushing. 
Wrought-iron is just the other way ; it is 
decidedly better for ties than for struts. 
Cast-iron differs again, but in the opposite 
direction, it is nearly six times as strong for 
pressure as for tension: a good material, 
therefore, for struts and pillars and thrust- 
bearing or “ black” parts. But you mustn’t 
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put a cast-iron strut on the stretch, you 
mustn’t change its colour from black to white, 
unless you make it some six times as massive 
as before. Lastly, bone comes out well in the 
comparison. Its figures (though of course 
smaller) resemble those of steel ; it is almost 
as strong to resist tearing as to resist 
crushing. And we shall see presently what 
an advantage this is in bone-building, and 
how good it is for all of us that bone is not 
even as cast-iron. 

Having said so much for the strength of 
our building-material—bone, whether it forms 
part of the compact wall of the tubular shank 
or one of the lattice-bars in the cancellous 
end, let us come back to the question of the 
form in which this steel-like material is 
arranged. The strength of a complex struc- 
ture as a whole depends to a very great 
extent on the way in which the material in 
it is put together. If you arrange the parts 
unwisely, without regard to their mutual 
relations, you may pile up material in the 
most lavish way and yet get less strength 
on the whole than can be obtained from a 
scanty supply of material wisely disposed. 
Here is a homely illustration: you see two 
bars of wood of the same size and shape, cut, 
in fact, from the same plank. I make a 
bridge of one and press on it with all my 
weight ; it bends, but bears the stress per- 
fectly well. I do exactly the same with the 
other ; it snaps across. You see the reason 
at once; the one bar is of “long wood,” 
the other of “cross wood.” The bars are 
in fact complex structures built up of 
innumerable woody fibres. There is the 
same amount of fibre in each bar, but in one 
it is arranged wisely—for the purpose in 
view ; in the other it is arranged unwisely 
—and hence the catastrophe. The wise way 
to dispose the fibres is to lay them length- 
wise ; as the carpenter puts it, “the grain 
must run the right way, and the right way 
is the long way.” That is a principle worth 
remembering, for it is one that is beautifully 
carried out in the building of bones. The 
“grain” of the bone always runs the “ right 
way.” 

Suppose then we are given a pound of 
bone, and suppose it so plastic that we can 
fashion it into any shape we like. We want 
to make the most of it as an upright weight- 
bearing pillar of a given height. Say we 
want to make the best possible shank for a 
thigh-bone, leaving the ends out of account 
for the present. The world of shapes is 
before us whence to choose, but a little con- 
sideration will induce us to see the advantage 
of making our bone round. The question of 
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round-and-solid or round-and-hollow has then 
to be discussed. In books of engineering 
you may find formulz which will enable you 
to calculate the strength of these two forms. 
To save time I have made the calculations, 
and here are the results, roughly. The 
numbers are simply relative. 


Snapping- Crushing- ' i 
limit. limit. Diameter. 
10 1,000 100 
17 2,125 125 
Inner 


diameter 75. 


The first column indicates the stress re- 
quired to snap the bone across when it is 
used as a horizontal beam. The second that 
required to crush it when it is upright and 
loaded on the top. The third gives the 
diameter (or the girth) of the two bones. 
The area of cross-section is the same in the 
two cases. 

You will see that while the girth of the 
bone increases by only one-fourth from the 
solid to the hollow form, the strength against 
snapping increases by nearly three-fourths, 
and the strength against crushing is more 
than doubled. Already you begin to see 
the gain of arranging our bone in the tube- 
form. This again will come out perhaps 
more clearly if we look at the matter from 
another point of view. Suppose we deter- 
mine to have our bone of a given girth as 
well as a given length: let us compare the 
strength of a solid bone, a thick-walled hollow 
bone, and a thin-walled hollow bone. Here 
are the figures. 


Snapping- Crushing- Mass of , 
we 5 Fe —— ‘2 Diameters 
nit. limit. bone. 


out. in. 


8 1,000 100 100 0 
7 870 64 100 60 


4:8 590 36 100 80 


The third column gives the mass of bone- 
substance used. The fourth column gives 
the outer and inner diameters. 

We notice that the strength of the bone 
diminishes as its substance is less; but no- 
wise in the same proportion. The thick tube 
has only two-thirds of the substance of the 
solid bone, but it has no less than seven- 
eighths of the strength. The thin tube has 
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only about one-third of the substance of the 
solid, but its strength is reduced only by 
one-half. You can, in fact, scoop out the 
centre of a bone till you have removed half 
its substance, but you will not have scooped 
away anything like half its strength. To 
put it strongly one might say—that the 
strength of the bone lies in its outside. 

And here appears a beautiful adaptation, 
which I will simply mention without moral. 
ising on it. As people begin to go down 
the hill of life, and their muscles get some- 
what feeble, their weight diminishes at the 
same time. The bones get lighter with the 
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mere shell of bone covering a cancellous 
mesh-work. I have another thigh-bone of 
like form and size, if anything it looks some- 
what smaller than the other, but it is in its 
prime as a bone. It weighs some ten ounces, 
while the old thigh-bone weighs a trifle over 
four ounces. The substance is gone, but 
gone in such a way as to leave behind it a 
very adequate proportion of the strength. 
The advantage of the tube-form is admir- 
ably shown in the quill of a feather. You 
know what a surprising amount of stiffness 
and strength such a quill possesses—so long 
as its tube-form remains intact. One might 

















THE BRITANNIA TUBULAR BRIDGE OVER THE MENAI STRAIT. 
From a Photograph by Faitu. 


other parts, but they are lightened by 
gradual absorption from within. Their out- 
ward shape and size remain pretty much as 
in early life. Now as the bones grow lighter 
and thinner they of course grow weaker, but 
by no means so much weaker as they are 
lighter. They preserve the greater part of 
their strength even though they have lost 
the greater part of their substance. I have 
a thigh-bone that once belonged to a person 
reputed to be 103 yearsof age. It preserves 
its outward form and size, and is still in 
every way a serviceable bone. Yet it is so 
thinned out within that it is reduced to a 


almost say that in it the minimum of sub- 
stance was combined with the maximum of 
strength. And so the stalks of corn and 
grasses and plants of all kinds—straws and 
reeds and canes and bamboos, whatever is 
remarkable for lightness combined with 
strength—all are fashioned on the principle 
of the tube. And in engineering, in building, 
in mechanism, you will see examples of the 
principle at every turn. The great Britannia 
Tubular Bridge that spansa strait of the sea 
shows it on the largest scale. The great 
Forth Bridge now in process of building is 
not a tubular bridge in the technical sense, 
uu? 








but it is to be built of a regular lattice-work 
of component tubes. It may be said to 
represent the cancellous type of construction, 
but the component fibres, the struts and ties, 
are steel or iron tubes. The back-bones of 
our bicycles and tricycles are tubes. I have 
just read of a new tricycle in which not only 
the back-bone but all the essential parts are 
made of hollow steel: and it is described as 
a miracle of lightness and strength. In 
making his machine of a material like steel, 
and in making all its bones hollow tubes, 
the builder has merely realised in metal the 
plan on which the human skeleton has been 
built for some thousands of years. 

How comes it then that, weight for weight, 
a hollow bone is so much stronger than a 
solid one? Why are quills, and reeds, and 
back-bones of bicycles, and great railway- 
bridges, made hollow? Can we see any kind 
of mechanical reason for the principle? Let 
us try. 
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Consider, first of all, a square beam resting 
cross-wise on two supports at its ends (see 
above). We may imagine it to be made up 
of fibres laid lengthwise on each other and 
fastened securely at the ends, which remain 
square when the beam is loaded. Suppose 
now a load put upon the beam, so that it is 
slightly bent into a curved form. The square 
ends tilt inwards, the lower surface is bent 
into an arc, the upper surface into another 
but smaller arc. The under side is, in fact, 
longer than before—it is stretched a little ; 
the upper side is shorter than before—it is 
squeezed a little. If the load becomes too 
great the under side will give way by tear- 
ing—the upper side will give way by crushing. 
According to our old device we make the 
upper fibre black and the under fibre white. 
One is supporting pressure, the other tension. 


Beam loaded 
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Consider now the fibre above the lowest: it 
is clearly /ess lengthened ; and therefore less 
stretched, less under tension—it is not quite 
so white. The fibre above that is strained still 
less, and so as we go upwards the elongation 
and therefore the tension of the successive 
fibres steadily diminish. Starting in like 
manner from the black uppermost fibre, we 
find the fibre next below less shortened and 
therefore less compressed, contributing less 
to the supporting of the pressure, less in- 
tensely black in fact. And so as we descend 
the fibres are less and less compressed, that is, 
are sustaining less and less pressure. When 
we reach the fibre where the white region 
and the black region meet, we cannot say 
that it is either stretched or squeezed. It 
is a line, or a band, of grey—a neutral line. 
So far as pressure or tension is concerned 
it is all the same to the neutral line whether 
there is a load on the beam or not. But if 
that be the case the neutral line cannot be 


Flange 














Cast-iren beam Steel beam 

doing much towards bearing the load. If 
the neutral fibre is unaffected by the presence 
of the load, it is only fair that the load 
should be unaffected by the absence of the 
neutral fibre. If we could preserve the con- 
nexion of the upper part of the beam with 
the lower, we might remove the material 
immediately around the neutral line, and the 
beam would bear the load almost as well as 
before. If we go further and remove the 
material a little above and a little below the 
neutral line we shall after all only remove 
parts that are slightly strained by the load. 
We shall save a considerable amount of 
material—which we can put to better use 
if we please—and the loss of strength will 
not be great in comparison. In fact, we 
might remove all but the top stratum and 
the bottom stratum, and if we could arrange 
matters so that they kept their places and 
did not fall together, we might thus make a 
“skeleton beam,” having but little substance 
indeed, but yet possessing a large share of 
strength for load-bearing. The lattice-girders 
that support railway-bridges are practically 
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skeleton beams: the top and bottom flanges 
are the black and white elements respectively, 
and the lattice-work keeps these in their 
places, and gives the combination the same 
efficiency as a simple solid beam. 

It is instructive here to look at a beam of 
cast-iron as compared with one of steel. 
We know that cast-iron can bear a stress 
tending to crush it about six times as well 
as it can bear a stress tending to tear it. 
If we want to make our beam of cast-iron 
economically we must keep this fact in mind. 
If we make the top flange and the bottom 
flange alike, then by the time we have made 
the bottom strong enough to bear the tearing- 
stress caused by the load, the top will be far 
stronger than it need be to bear the corre- 
sponding crushing-stress. To avoid this 
waste, cast-iron beams are made like the 
letter I in section, but with the lower flange 
some six times as massive as the upper 
flange. The black stratum, being six times 
stronger for pressure than the white stratum 
is for tension, may be made of one-sixth the 
substance. Steel you will remember shows 
no such difference in its two kinds of strength, 
and accordingly in a steel beam the black 
and white flanges are made much more nearly 
equal. And as bone in this point resembles 
steel, a bone girder—if such things were 
made to order—would also be made with its 
flanges nearly symmetrical. 

We have hitherto supposed our beam 
liable to bend in only one way—in one 
particular plane. If we turn it on its side 
and load it at right angles to the old plane, 
our framework of top and bottom flanges 
will no longer serve us. Such a skeleton 
beam might have little or no strength if 
used in this new way. If, therefore, the 
beam is to be exposed to cross-stresses in 
various planes, or “all round,’ we must 
clearly carry the principle of the top-and- 
bottom fibre all round also. In other words 
we must make the beam into a tube. And 
when such a tube is used as a beam, you will 
see that the lattice-work, or “web,” or other 
device for keeping the top and bottom flanges 
in their places is no longer needed. The 
sides of the tube not under strain will keep 
in place the top and bottom “ meridians” 
that are under strain. Our “all-round” 
beam is thus a hollow empty tube—like the 
shank of a bone. 

Suppose next that the tube is made of 
cast-iron : how will the peculiar character of 
the material affect us? Take the [-shaped cast- 
iron beam and turn it upside down. The 
thick flange is now under compression—it is 
changed from white to black: if the load is 
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no greater than before, this flange can well 
bear all the pressure put upon it, it is indeed 
inordinately strong. The case is sadly different 
with the thin flange : it is now on the stretch, 
and stretching is what it can ill bear. Clearly 
if the beam was only just strong enough for 
its load before, it will now be rent asunder 
from beneath. So that if we want to make 
an all-round tubular beam of cast-iron capable 
of bearing load in any plane, we must make 
it as thick all round as if it had to bear 
stretching only. In other words the measure 
of the thickness of the tube is according to 
that of the thick flange of the beam, not that 
of the thin one. And you see that the result 
would not be very economical of material. 

In the case of a steel tube no such. exces- 
sive weight of metal is required. The steel 
beam would be about ecually strong which- 
ever flange was uppermost. And so in the 
steel tube the upper side need not be made 
more massive than the load demands merely 
on the chance that some day the upper side 
may be the under. And the case is the 
same with bone. From an engineering point 
of view bone is an admirable substance to 
make tubes of. The fact that its strength 
for tension is of the same order as its strength 
for pressure, allows us. all to possess bone 
tubes that are capable of bearing cross- 
stresses in all directions, and that without 
any unwieldy massiveness. 

But I spoke above of the strength of 
hollow bones against crushing-stresses as 
well as against snapping-stresses. I have 
supposed them to be tested as upright pillars 
and not merely as cross-beams. Does their 
hollowness help them when they are loaded 
endwise, as wher they are loaded cross- 
wise? When an upright pillar of any length 
is loaded until it gives way, it is found that 
it begins to yield by bending or bulging 
towards one side or another. It is thus put 
into a state of strain like that of the cross- 
beam we haye already considered. It has a 
squeezed or black side, a stretched or white 
side, and a neutral or grey line. The old 
reasoning therefore applies here also, and the 
lesson is the same: we shall use our material 
better by massing it on the outside, where 
the load-bearing stresses are greatest, than 
by distributing it uniformly throughout as 
in a solid pillar. 

Thus the first part of our task is accom- 
plished. The tube-like shank of a long bone 
is admirably adapted for its purpose, and 
bone is an admirable material to make it of. 
Both as to form anj as to substance the 
shank of a common marrow-bone is fashioned 
after the ideal type of the engineer—it 









yields “the greatest strength with the least 
material.” 

We have next to inquire into the structure 
of the ends of the marrow-bone. These have 
no central hollow like the shank, and yet they 
are built on what is essentially the same 
plan. The material is massed along the 
lines where it is of greatest service—that is 
along the lines where the stresses are 
greatest. It is withdrawn from the parts 





CANCELLOUS STRUCTURE OF THE HEAD OF THE THIGH BONE. 


From a Photograph by Zaaiser. 


where it would be of less service-—from the 
parts that correspond to the neutral region 
in the straight beam. 

The problem of building up the ends of 
the bones is in form somewhat different from 
that which we had to solve in the case of the 
shank—and for this reason. The ends are 
not simply the extremities of the straight 
shank. They are notably expanded, and 
eurve and overhang in various ways. The 
head of the thigh-bone is a good example ; it 
hangs over the shaft like the head of a 
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great crane. These projecting overhanging 
parts are liable not so much to be simply 
crushed or torn as to be shorn off, the broken 
surfaces tending to part company by sliding 
over each other. It is in this way that a 
bar of metal is divided when it is cut with 
the powerful shears you may see in a 
machine-builder’s shop. The bar rests on 
the lower fixed blade of the machine, with 
its end overhanging. Down comes the upper 
blade (not a thin knife- 
like plane, but a thick 
and substantial bev- 
elled block) forcing 
the overhanging part 
of the bar to slide over 
the remaining part, 
and so shears it off. 
When any part of a 
structure tends to give 
way by the sliding of 
its parts on each other 
—and not by direct 
severance as in tearing, 
or by direct bulging or 
crushing—we say that 
it is exposed to shear- 
ing-stress, or that it 
has a tendency to 
shear. Those of you 
who know something 
of geology will know 
what a “fault” is. At 
a fault two portions of 
the same set of strata 
have become “ dislo- 
cated” without giving 
rise to any visible gap 
orchasm. The faulted 
surfaces have slid upon 
each other under the 
action of some vast 
shearing-stress. Now 
in building of cranes 
and brackets and such- 
like structures in which 
there are parts that 
not only overhang, but. 
overhanging have to bear a load, the engineer 
has to see to it that the overhanging part does 
not shear off under the stress. He has so to ar- 
range and to strengthen the various parts that 
the risk of shearing, or faulting as the geologist 
might call it, is reduced to a minimum or done 
away altogether. And if we are to build the 
best possible thigh-bone with its crane-like 
head, we must do likewise, and use like means. 

Now we saw in considering the strains in 
a simple cross-beam that there were lines in 
the beam which were subject to greater pres- 
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sure than their neighbours, and other lines 
subject to greater tension: lines blacker or 
whiter than the rest. And in the simple 
three-sided rafter we might say there were 
two sets of blacker lines, namely those running 
down each sloping strut ; and one set of whiter 
lines, namely those in the cross-tie. If we 
have, not a skeleton rafter, but a solid three- 
cornered block used for the same purpose, it is 
easy to see how the black lines will run down 
each sloping side, getting gradually fainter 
as they lie more and more sparsely towards 
the middle of the block ; and how the white 
lines will run across at the base, getting 
greyer as they rise higher. And as before 
we shall have in the middle part a three- 
cornered neutral or grey region where it 
would seem a waste to bestow good material. 
In Cambridge when a heavy man is put into 
a boat and proves an indifferent oar, we say 
that he is not “rowing his weight;” as a 
passenger he retards the boat more than he 
helps it on asa rower. The result is generally 
that he is turned out of his place. And the 
material in the middle of our three-cornered 
block that is not bearing its full share of the 
load may in’ like manner be turned out of its 
place with advantage. In the simple rafter 
the middle is left vacant: the carpenter 
knows that the three outside beams will give 
him all the strength he needs—he doesn’t 
waste wood in filling up the neutral region. 
We have drawn these black and white 
lines by the light of nature, as we may say. 
But 1 need not tell you that there are mathe- 
matical rules according to which such lines 
can be laid down with accuracy in the case of 
any given structure loaded in a given way. 
Such lines we may call, in general, stress-lines ; 
when they are white we may call them tension- 
lines, and when they are black pressure-lines. 
A tension-line is distinguished by this 
property—that all the component particles or 
elements of the material through which it 
runs tend to be stretched in the direction of 
the tension-line more than in any other direc- 
tion. So also the particles lying in the course 
of any pressure-line tend to be squeezed in 
that direction more than in any other. A 
little reflexion will convince you that when a 
white line and a black line run through the 
same particle, so that the particle is being most 
stretched along the one line and most squeezed 
along the other, these two lines must be at 
right angles to each other. When I squeeze 
this little block of india-rubber between my 
thumb and forefinger it becomes elongated or 
stretched at right angles to the direction in 
which I squeeze it. If the little block were 
part of an india-rubber structure a black 
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stress-line would run through it and through 
the middle of my finger and thumb nails, 
and a white stress-line would run through it 
between and across my finger and thumb ; the 
two lines thus crossing at right angles. The 
stress-lines then are the lines of maximum 
tension and maximum pressure, and when 
they meet they cut each other at right angles. 

. But they have another property which is 
perhaps more remarkable still. Along these 
stress-lines, whether black or white, the 
structure has no tendency to shear, So 
long as the structure preserves its shape and 
loading no one of these lines can ever be a 
line of “fault.” If I were to take a fine 
saw and divide the structure in two along 
one of the white lines, nothing would happen. 
The structure would be as strong as before. 
The pressures in the black lines all bearing 
down at right angles on the sawn surfaces 
would press the surfaces together just as they 
were pressed ther when they formed one 
whole. They would not slide on each other, 
they would keep their places without glue. 
By massing the material of the structure 
about those lines we shall thus be able to 
make a skeleton framework that shall bear 
the load as well as if it were solid and con- 
tinuous, and with far less material. We 
shall put the material where it is most wanted, 
and in so doing we shall do more, for we 
shall evade the danger of shearing. 

Having mastered these principles of engi- 
neering we are ready to unravel the com- 
plexity of cancellous structure. Take first a 
short bone in which there is nothing else 
but cancelli. The heel-bone or calcaneum 
is perhaps the easiest to understand. It is 
roughly triangular, and has three bearing 
surfaces. The uppermost receives the weight 
of the body from the ankle-bone. This surface 
is therefore subject to intense downward pres- 
sure, and black pressure-lines will start from 
it. The under surface rests on the ground, 
and of course is pressed upon by the ground. 
Black pressure-lines will therefore spring 
from this surface and run upwards to meet 
those from the ankle-bone. This leash of 
pressure-lines corresponds to one of the 
sloping struts in our rafter. The anterior 
bearing surface is in contact with the bones 
of the arch of the foot and transmits pressure 
forwards to them from the ankle. We have 
therefore a second system of pressure-lines 
running obliquely forwards, and matching 
the second sloping strut of the rafter. But 
to prevent these two diverging struts from 
giving way by “splaying,” or diverging still 
more, we must have a tie-system of strong 
tension-lines linking their lower ends to- 
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gether. These correspond to the cross-tie of 
the rafter, and to the rope which joins the 
lower end of the ladder and the prop in an 
ordinary pair of steps. In the photographed 
section of the heel-bone 
you cannot fail to be 
struck with the beau- 
tiful way in which the 
bars of the lattice-work 
run in the lines which 
theory requires. The 
tension-lines especially 
are developed in sin- 
gular perfection. You 
see how densely they 
are massed at the under 
surface where the ten- 
dency to tear the bone 
asunder is the greatest ; 
and how they rise 
diverging like the lines 
of a fan, backward to 
the surface of attach- 
ment of the _ great 
tendon of Achilles 
through which the calf- 
muscles act, and forward to the anterior 
part to meet the short anterior pressure-lines. 
And everywhere the meshes formed by the 
crossing lines are truly rectangular, in itself 
a proof that the lines are true stress-lines 
and nothing else. Lastly you will note the 
presence of a roughly three-cornered region 
where the bone is wanting or represented 
only by a few shreds. Our previous reasoning 





DIAGRAM SHOWING SOME OF THE STRESS-LINES IN THE ARCH OF 


THE FOOT. 
From a Drawing by Pror. HERMANN MEYER. 


The diagram is not strictly a section, and the stress-lines are 
not all in one plane. The heel bone is below to the right; the 


ankle bone is above it ; the leg bone highest of all 


helps us to see that this is a neutral region, 
any mass of bone placed there would not 
“row its weight ;” and it has been “turned 
out.” 


We are now ready to attack our last and 
most complex problem—the problem of the 
overhanging crane, and the head of the thigh- 
bone, which for our purpose is pretty much 





CANCELLOUS STRUCTURE OF THE HEEL BONE. 


From a Photograph by ZaatsER. 


the same thing. On the opposite page is the 
design for a crane of simple form, such as you 
sometimes see at the docks. The design was 
made not by an anatomist, but by a well- 
known professor of engineering and mechan- 
ism. The crane is supposed to be loaded so 
that the pressure on the top is distributed 
over the part sown with little down-pointing 
arrows. The lines in the drawing you 
already recognise. You know before- 
hand that pressure-lines must start 
downward from the surface pressed 
on by the little arrows. You know, 
moreover, that pressure-lines must 
run upward along the squeezed or 
concave side of the shaft of the crane. 
You see in the drawing how these 
two systems of pressure-lines are in 
reality but one. The close-packed 
lines along the inner side of the shaft 
rise diverging in beautiful spreading 
curves like the branches of an oak, 
and visibly bear up the load above. 
And in like manner the tension-lines 
which run upward, “hugging” the 
stretched or convex border of the 
shaft, droop as they open out like the 
branches of a weeping willow, stooping 
as it were to lift the overhanging 
head of the crane. You will note 
that the lines intersect everywhere at right 
angles. They enclose little rectangular meshes 
which are empty, and which grow larger as 
you pass down from the head, till at length 
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you come to one large mesh which occupies all 
the middle of the shaft. This is nothing more 
than our old friend the central hollow of the 
tube, and you will now see with your eyes what 
I asked you before to believe on my word— 
that the principle of the shaft and of the ends 
isone. If a crane were made of bars and ties 
following the run of these intersecting lines 
in the head of the drawing, the head could 
be made just as stiff and as strong as if the 
whole were solid, exactly in the same way as 
the shaft which is fashioned into a tube can 
be made as strong as a solid column; and in 
each case with far less material. Moreover 
the risk of shearing would be entirely evaded. 
The only lines in 

theelevation which 
would be repre- 

sented in metal 

are lines of no 
shear. In the 
crane as built in 
three dimensions 

there would be 

no surface along 

which a fault could 
occur. Why, then, 

are not our cranes 
oftener built on 

this plan, instead 

of appearing as 

simple solid cast- 

ings, or, if of 

lattice-work at all, 

of lattice - work 

whose lines are 

not true stress- 

lines? The answer, 
I suppose, is that 
material is cheaper 
than skilled labour 
—that it is easier 
to pile together un- 
necessary masses 
of metal than to 
find the skill to arrange it exactly where 
it is wanted, to guide the metal along the 
true lines, to fit and frame it together into 
the ideal lattice-work. 

But in bone-making perfection in framing 
ts possible and is attained. Here is a careful 
drawing of the cancelli of the head of the 
thigh-bone made from a study of thin sections 
of the bone. The form of the head is less 
simple than that of our crane, but every- 
where the ideal principles of construction are 
exquisitely illustrated. The strong pressure- 
lines descending from the chief weight-bearing 
surface to the inner border of the shaft: the 
overarching tension-lines rising from the 





STRESS-LINES IN THE HEAD OF A CRANE. 
From a Design by Pror. CuLMAN. 
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outer border, and lifting up the overhanging 
head: the secondary set of pressure-lines 
springing from the concave border and going 
to sustain the second protuberance (techni- 
cally called the great trochanter) with its 
secondary loading: the central hollow of the 
shaft : the square-meshed lattice-work of the 
cancellous ends : all are shown and all become 
vivid with meaning. What the scientific en- 
gineer conceives—but with present tools and 
present material cannot yet embody—has 
been exquisitely embodied in the structure 
of a common marrow-bone ever since bones 
came into fashion. 

When men first began to understand the 
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STRESS-LINES IN THE HEAD OF THE THIGH BONE. 
From a Drawing by Dr. Jutivs Woirr- 


The weight-bearing head of the bone is to the right, 
the great trochanter to the left. 


construction of the human eye and the human 
hand they were filled with wonder, and felt 
that in these admirable instruments they had 
evidence of what was called direct or imme- 
diate design. The evidence is nowadays inter- 
preted in a different and perhaps grander sense, 
while the wonder remains and increases. In 
this brief and hurried sketch I have perforce 
slurred over some things and assumed the sim- 
plicity of others that deserved more elaborate 
treatment. But even so you may now be 
inclined to acknowledge that—avoiding all 
teleology and using the phrase in its simple 
architectural sense—a marrow-bone is well 
designed. DonaLp MacALIsTER. 








THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 


CHAPTER XIX.—continued. 


m3 LDONZA’S beautiful and 
peculiar contour of head 
and face rose among the 
round chubby English faces 
like a jessamine among 
daisies, and at that moment 
she was undertaking, with 
an exquisite smile, the care 
of the gown that Giles laid 
at her feet, ere making his venture. 

“There!” said Perronel. “Mark that 
look on her face! I never see it save for 
that same youngster. The children are simple 
and guileless thus far, it may be. I dare be 
sworn that she is, but they wot not where 
they will be led on.” 

“You are right, dame ; you know best, no 
doubt,” said Tib, in helpless perplexity. “I 
wot nothing of such gear. What would you 
do?” 

“Have the maid wedded at once, ere any 
harm come of it,” returned Perronel, prompt- 
ly. “She will make a good wife—there will 
be no complaining of her tongue, and she is 
well instructed in all good housewifery.” 

“To whom then would you give her?” 
asked Tibble. 

“Ay, that’s the question. Comely and 
good she is, but she is outlandish, and I fear 
me ’twould take a handsome portion to get 
her dark skin and Moorish blood o’erlooked. 
Nor hath she aught, poor maid, save yonder 
gold and pearl earrings, and a cross of gold 
that she says her father bade her never part 
with.” 

“T pledged my word to her father,” said 
Tibble, “that I would have a care of her. I 
have not cared to hoard, having none to come 
after me, but if a matter of twenty or five- 
and-twenty marks would avail re 

“Wherefore not take her yourself?” said 








Perronel, as he stood aghast. “She is a 
maid of sweet obedient conditions, trained 
by a scholar even like yourself. She would 
make your chamber fair and comfortable, and 
tend you dutifully.” 

“ Whist, good woman. ‘Tis too dark to 
see, or you could not speak of wedlock to 
such as I. Think of the poor maid!” 

“ That is all folly! She would soon know 
you for a better husband than one of those 
young featherpates, who have no care but of 
themselves.” 

“Nay, mistress,” said Tibble, gravely ; 
“your advice will not serve here. To 
bring that fair young wench hither, to this 
very court mind you, with a mate loathly 
to behold as I be, and with the lad there 
ever before her, would be verily to give place 
to the devil.” ' 

“But you are the best sword-cutler in 
London. You could make a living without 
service.” 

“Tam bound by too many years of faithful 
kindness to quit my master or my home at 
the Dragon,” said Tibble. “Nay, that will 
not serve, good friend.” 

“Then what can be done?” asked Perronel, 
somewhat in despair. “ Thereare the young 
sparks at the Temple. One or two of them 
are already beginning to cast eyes at her, so 
that I dare not let her help me carry home 
my basket, far less go alone. "Tis not the 
wench’s fault. She shrinks from men’s eyes 
more than any maid I ever saw, but if she 
bide long with me, I wot not what may come 
of it. There be rufflers there who would 
not stick to carry her off!” 

Tibble stood considering, and presently 
said, “ Mayhap the Dean might aid thee in 
this matter. He is free of hand and kind 
of heart, and belike he would dower the maid, 
and find an honest man to wed her.” 

Perronel thought well of the suggestion, 


, 
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and decided that after the mass on All Souls’ 
Day, and the general visiting of the graves 
of kindred, she would send Aldonza home 
with Dennet, whom they were sure to meet 
in the Pardon Churchyard, since her mother, 
as well as Abenali and Martin Fulford lay 
there: and herself endeavour to see Dean 
Colet, who was sure to be at home, as he 
was hardly recovered from an attack of the 
prevalent disorder. 

Then Tibble escaped, and Perronel drew 
near to the party round the fire, where the 
divination of the burning of nuts was going 
on, but not successfully, since no pair hitherto 
put in would keep together. However, the 
next contribution was a snail, which had 
been captured on the wall, and was solemnly 
set to crawl on the hearth by Dennet, “to 
see whether it would trace a G or an H.” 

However the creature proved sullen or 
sleepy, and no jogging of hands, no enticing 
would induce it to crawl an inch, and the 
alderman, taking his daughter on his knee, 
declared that it was a wise beast, who knew 
her hap was fixed. Moreover, it was time 
for the rere supper, for the serving-men with 
the lanterns would be coming for the young 
folk. 

London entertainments for women or young 
people had to finish very early unless they 
had a strong escort to go home with, for the 
streets were far from safe after dark. Giles’s 
great desire to convoy her home, added to 
Perronel’s determination, and on All Souls’ 
Day, while knells were ringing from every 
church in London, she roused Aldonza from 
her weeping devotions at her father’s grave, 
and led her to Dennet, who had just finished 
her round of prayers at the grave of the 
mother she had never known, under the 
protection of her nurse, and two or three of 
the servants. The child who had thought 
little of her mother while her grandmother 
was alert, and supplied the tenderness and 
care she needed, was beginning to yearn 
after counsel and sympathy, and to wonder, 
as she told her beads, what might have been 
had that mother lived. She took Aldonza’s 
hand, and the two girls threaded their way 
out of the crowded churchyard together, while 
Perronel betook herself to the Deanery of 
St. Paul’s. 

Good Colet was always accessible to the 
meanest, but he had been very ill, and the 
porter had some doubts about troubling him 
respecting the substantial young matron 
whose trim cap and bodice, and full petticoats, 
showed no tokens of distress, but when she 
begged him to take in her message that she 
prayed the Dean to listen to her touching the 
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child of the old man who was slain on May 
Eve, he consented, and she was at once 
admitted to an inner chamber, where Colet, 
wrapped in a gown lined with lambskin, sat by 
the fire, looking so wan and feeble that it 
went to the good woman’s heart, and she 
began by an apology for troubling him. 

“Heed not that, good dame,” said the 
Dean, courteously, “but sit thee down and 
let me hear of the poor child.” 

“ Ah, reverend sir, would that she were 
still a child ” and Perronel proceeded to 
tell her difficulties, adding that if the Dean 
could of his goodness promise one of the 
dowries which were yearly given to poor 
maidens of good character, she would inquire 
among her gossips for some one to marry the 
girl. She secretly hoped he would take the 
hint, and immediately portion Aldonza him- 
self, perhaps likewise find the husband, And 
she was disappointed that he only promised 
to consider the matter and let her hear from 
him. She went back and told Tibble that 
his device was nought, an old scholar with 
one foot in the grave knew less of women 
than even he did! 

However it was only four days later that 
as Mrs. Randall was hanging out her collars 
to dry, there came up to her from the Temple 
stairs a figure whom for a moment she hardly 
knew, so different was the long, black garb, 
and short gown of the lawyer’s clerk from 
the shabby old brown suit that all her 
endeavours had not been able to save from 
many a stain of printer’s ink. It was only 
as he exclaimed, “‘ Good aunt, I am fain to 
see thee here!” that she answered. ‘“ What, 
thou Ambrose! What a fine fellow thou 
art! Truly I knew not thou wast of such 
good mien! Thou thrivest at Chelsea!” 

“Who would not thrive there?” said 
Ambrose. “ Nay, aunt, tarry a little, I have 
a message for thee that I would fain give 
before we go in to Aldonza.” 

“ From his reverence the Dean? Hath he 
bethought himself of her?” 

“ Ay, that hath he done,’ said Ambrose. 
“He is not the man to halt when good 
may be done. What doth he do, since it 
seems thou hadst speech of him, but send 
for Sir Thomas More, then sitting at West- 
minster, to come and see him so soon as the 
Court brake up, and I attended my master. 
They held council together, and by and by 
they sent for me to ask me of what conditions 
and breeding the maid was, and what I 
knew of her father?” 

“Will they wed her to thee? That were 
rarely good, so they gave thee some good 


office !”’ cried his aunt.” 














“Nay, nay,” said Ambrose. “I have 
much to learn and understand ere I think of 
a wife—if ever. Nay! But when they had 
heard all I could tell them, they looked at 
one another, and the Dean said, ‘The maid 
is no doubt of high blood in her own land— 
scarce a mate for a London butcher or 
currier.’ 

“« Tt were matching an Arab mare with a 
costard monger’s colt,’ said my master, ‘or 
Angelica with Ralph Roisterdoister.’ ” 

“T’d like to know what were better for 
the poor outlandish maid than to give her to 
some honest man,” put in Perronel. 

“ The end of it was,” said Ambrose, “ that 
Sir Thomas said he was to be at the palace 
the next day, and he would strive to move 
the Queen to take her country-woman into 
her service. Yea, and so he did, but though 
Queen Katharine was moved by hearing of 
a fatherless maid of Spain, and at first 
spake of taking her to wait on herself, yet 
when she heard the maid’s name, and that 
she was of Moorish blood, she would none 
of her. She said that heresy lurked in 
them all, and though Sir Thomas offered 
that the Dean, or the Queen’s own chaplain 
should question her on the faith, it was all 
lost labour. I heard him tell the Dean as 
much, and thus it is that they bade me come 
for thee and for the maid, take boat, and 
bring you down to Chelsea, where Sir Thomas 
will let her be bred up to wait on his little 
daughters till he can see what best may be 
done for her. I trow his spirit was moved 
by the Queen’s hardness! I heard the Dean 
mutter, ‘ Zt venient ab Oriente et Occidente.’” 

Perronel looked alarmed. “The Queen 
deemed her heretic ingrain! Ah! She isa 
good wench, and of kind conditions. I 
would have no ill befall her, but I am glad 
to be rid of her. Sir Thomas—he is a wise 
man, ay, and a married man, with maidens 
of his own, and he may have more wit in 
the business than the rest of his kind. Be 
the matter instant?” 

“Methinks Sir Thomas would have it so, 
since this being a holy day, the courts be 
not sitting, and he is himself at home, so 
that he can present the maid to his lady. 
And that makes no small odds.” 

“Yea, but what the lady is makes the 
greater odds to the maid, I trow,” said 
Perronel anxiously. 

“Fear not on that score. Dame Alice 
More is of kindly conditions, and will be 
good to any whom her lord commends to her ; 
and as to the young ladies, never saw I any 
SO sweet or so wise as the two elder ones, 
specially Mistress Margaret.” 
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“ Well-a-day! What must be must!” 
philosophically observed Perronel. “ Now I 
have my wish, I could mourn over it. I am 
loth to part with the wench ; and my man, 
when he comes home, will make an outery 
for his pretty Ally ; but ’tis best so. Come, 
Alice, girl, bestir thyself. Here’s prefer- 
ment for thee.” 

Aldonza raised her great soft eyes in slow 
wonder, and when she had heard what was 
to befall her, declared that she wanted no 
advancement, and wished only to remain with 
Mother Perronel. Nay, she clung to the kind 
woman, beseeching that she might not be 
sent away from the only motherly tenderness 
she had ever known, and declaring that she 
would work all day and all night rather 
than leave her, but the more reluctance she 
showed, the more determined was Perronel, 
and she could not but submit to her fate, 
only adding one more entreaty that she 
might take her jackdaw, which was now a 
spruce grey-headed bird. Perronel said it 
would be presumption in a waiting-woman, 
but Ambrose declared that at Chelsea there 
were all manner of beasts and birds, beloved 
by the children and by their father himself, 
and that he believed the daw would be 
weicome. At any rate, if the lady of the 
house objected to it, it could return with 
Mistress Randall. 

Perronel hurried the few preparations, 
being afraid that Giles might take advantage 
of the holiday to appear on the scene, and 
presently Aldonza was seated in the boat, 
making no more lamentations after she found 
that her fate was inevitable, but sitting silent, 
with downcast head, now and then brushing 
away a stray tear as it stole down under her 
long eyelashes. 

Meantime Ambrose, hoping to raise her 
spirits, talked to his aunt of the friendly 
ease and kindliness of the new home, where 
he was evidently as thoroughly happy as it 
was in his nature to be. He was much in 
the position of a barrister’s clerk, superior to 
that of the mere servants, but inferior to 
the young gentlemen of larger means, though 
not perhaps of better birth, who had studied 
law regularly, and aspired to offices or to 
legal practice. 

But though Ambrose was ranked with 
the three or four other clerks, his functions 
had more relation to Sir Thomas’s literary and 
diplomatic avocations than his legal ones. 
From Lucas Hansen he had learnt Dutch 
and French, and he was thus available for 
copying and translating foreign correspond- 
ence. His knowledge of Latin and smatter- 


ing of Greek enabled him to be employed in 
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copying into a book some of the inestimable 
letters of Erasmus which arrived from time 
to time, and Sir Thomas promoted his 
desire to improve himself, and had requested 
Mr. Clements, the tutor of the children of 
the house, to give him weekly lessons in Latin 
and Greek. 

Sir Thomas had himself pointed out to him 
books calculated to settle his mind on the 
truth and catholicity of the Church, and had 
warned him against meddling with the fiery 
controversial tracts which, smuggled in often 
through Lucas’s means, had set his mind in 
commotion. And for the present at least 
beneath the shadow of the great man’s 
intelligent devotion, Ambrose’s restless spirit 
was tranquil. 

Of course, he did not explain his state of 
mind to his aunt, but she gathered enough to 
be well content, and tried to encourage 
Aldonza, when at length they landed near 
Chelsea church, and Ambrose led the way 
to an extensive pleasaunce or park, full of 
elms and oaks, whose yellow leaves were 
floating like golden rain in the sunshine. 

Presently children’s voices guided them 
to a large chestnut tree. “Lo you now, 
I hear Mistress Meg’s voice, and where 
she is, his honour will ever be,” said 
Ambrose. 

And sure enough, among a group of 
five girls and one boy, all between four- 
teen and nine years old, was the great 
lawyer, knocking down the chestnuts with 
a long pole, while the young ones flew 
about picking up the burrs from the grass, 
exclaiming joyously when they found a full 
one. 

Ambrose explained that of the young 
ladies, one was Mistress Middleton, Lady 
More’s daughter by a former marriage, 
another a kinswoman. Perronel was for 
passing by unnoticed; but Ambrose knew 
better ; and Sir Thomas, leaning on the pole, 
called out, “ Ha, my Birkenholt, a forester 
born, knowst thou any mode of bringing 
down yonder chestnuts, which being the least 
within reach, seem in course the meetest 
of all.” 

“ T would I were my brother, your honour,” 
said Ambrose, “then would I climb the 
tree.” 

“Thou shouldst bring him one of these 
days,” said Sir Thomas. “But thou hast 
instead brought us a fair maid. See, Meg, 
yonder is the poor young girl who lost her 
father on Ill May Day. Lead her on and 
make her good cheer, while I speak to this 
good dame.” 

Margaret More, a slender, dark-eyed girl 
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of thirteen, went forward with a peculiar 
gentle grace to the stranger, saying, “ Wel- 
come, sweet maid, I hope we shall make thee 
happy,” and seeing the mournful countenance, 
she not only took Aldonza’s hand, but kissed 
her cheek. 

Sir Thomas had exchanged a word or two 
with Perronel, when there was a cry from 
the younger children, who had detected the 
wicker cage which Perronel was trying to 
keep in the background. 

“A daw! a daw!” was the cry. 
for us?” 

“Qh, mistress,” faltered Aldonza, “ ’tis 
mine—there was one who tamed it for me, 
and I promised ever to keep it, but if the 
good knight and lady forbid it, we will send 
it back.” 

“Nay now, John, Cicely,” was Margaret 
saying, “’tis her own bird! Wot ye 
not our father will let us take nought 
of them that come to him. Yea, Al-don-za 
—is not that thy name?!—I am sure my 
father will have thee keep it.” 

She led up Aldonza, making the request 
for her. Sir Thomas smiled. 

“Keep thy bird. Nay, that thou shalt. 
Look at him, Meg, is he not in fit livery for 
a lawyer’s house? Mark his trim legs, sable 
doublet and hose, and grey hood—and see, he 
hath the very eye of a councillor seeking for 
suits, as he looketh at the chestnuts John 
holdeth to him. I warrant he hath a 
tongue likewise. Canst plead for thy dinner, 
bird?” 

“T love Giles!” uttered the black beak, 
to the confusion and indignation of Perronel. 

The perverse bird had heard Giles often 
dictate this avowal, but had entirely refused 
to repeat it, till, stimulated by the new 
surroundings, it had for the first time 
uttered it. 

“ Ah! thou foolish daw, crow that thou 
art! Had I known thou hadst such a word 
in thy beak, I’d have wrung thy neck sooner 
than have brought thee,” muttered Perronel. 
“T had best take thee home without more 
ado.” 

It was too late, however, the children were 
delighted, and perfectly willing that Aldonza 
should own the bird, so they might hear it 
speak, and thus the introduction was over. 
Aldonza and her daw were conveyed to Dame 
Alice More, a stout, good-tempered woman, 
who had too many dependents about her 
house to concern herself greatly about the 
introduction of another. 

And thus Aldonza was installed in the 
long, low, two-storied red house which was to 
be her place of home-like service. 


“Ts’t 


’ 








CHAPTER XxX. 
CLOTH OF GOLD ON THE SEAMY SIDE. 


“Then you lost 
The view of earthly glory : men might say 
Till this time pomp was single ; but now married 
To one above itself.” SHAKESPEARE. 


Ir Giles Headley murmured at Aldonza’s 
removal, it was only to Perronel, and that 
discreet woman kept it to herself. 

In the summer of 1519 he was out of his 
apprenticeship, and though Dennet was only 
fifteen, it was not uncommon for brides to be 
even younger. However, the autumn of 
that year was signalised by a fresh outbreak 
of the sweating sickness, apparently a sort of 
influenza, and no festivities could be thought 
of. The King and Queen kept at a safe dis- 
tance from London, and escaped, so did the 
inmates of the pleasant house at Chelsea, 
but the Cardinal, who, as Lord Chancellor, 
could not entirely absent himself from West- 
minster, was four times attacked by it, and 
Dean Colet, a far less robust man, had it three 
times, and sank at last under it. Sir Thomas 
More went to see his beloved old friend, and 
knowing Ambrose’s devotion, let the young 
man be his attendant. Nor could those who 
saw the good man ever forget his peaceful 
farewells, grieving only for the old mother 
who had lived with him in the Deanery, and 
in the ninetieth year of her age, thus was 
bereaved of the last of her twenty-one chil- 
dren. For himself, he was thankful to be 
taken away from the evil times he already 
beheld threatening his beloved St. Paul’s, as 
well as the entire Church, both in England 
and abroad ; looking back with a sad, sweet 
smile to the happy Oxford days when he, 
with More and Erasmus 


“Strained the watchful eye 
If chance the golden hours were nigh 
By youthful hope seen gleaming round her 
walls.” 


“ But,” said he, as he laid his hand in 
blessing for the last time on Ambrose’s head, 
“let men say what they will, do thou cling 
fast to the Church, nor let thyself be swept 
away. There are sure promises to her, and 
grace is with her to purify herself even 
though it be obscured for a time. Be not of 


little faith, but believe that Christ is with us 
in the ship, though He seem to be asleep.” 
He spoke as much to his friend as to the 
youth, and there can be no doubt that this 
consideration was the restraining force with 
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many who have been stigmatised as _half- 
hearted Reformers, because though they loved 
truth, they feared to lose unity. 

He was a great loss at that especial time, 
as a restraining power, trusted by the innov- 
ators'and a personal friend both of King 
and Cardinal, and his preaching and cate- 
chising were sorely missed at St. Paul’s. 

Tibble Steelman, though thinking he did 
not go far enough, deplored him deeply ; but 
Tibble himself was laid by for many days. 
The epidemic went through the Dragon court, 
though some had it lightly, and only two 
young children actually died of it. It laida 
heavy hand on Tibble, and as his distaste for 
women rendered his den almost inaccessible 
to Bet Smallbones, who looked after most of 
the patients, Stephen Birkenholt, whose 
nursing capacities had been developed in 
Newgate, spent his spare hours in attending 
him, sat with him in the evenings, slept on 
a pallet by his side, carried him his meals, 
and often administered them, and finally 
pulled him through the illness and its effects, 
which left him much broken and never likely 
to be the same man again. 

Old Mistress Headley, who was already 
failing, did not have the actual disease 
severely, but she never again left her bed, 
and died just after Christmas, sinking slowly 
away with little pain, and her memory having 
failed from the first. 

Household affairs had thus slipped so 
gradually into Dennet’s hands that no change 
of government was perceptible, except that 
the keys hung at the maiden’s girdle. She 
had grown out of the child during this winter 
of trouble, and was here, there, and every- 
where, the busy nurse and housewife, seldom 
pausing to laugh or play except with her 
father, and now and then to chat with her old 
friend and playfellow, Kit Smallbones. Her 
childish freedom of manner had given way 
to grave discretion, not to say primness in 
her behaviour to her father’s guests, and 
even the apprentices. It was, of course, the 
unconscious reaction of the maidenly spirit, 
aware that she had nothing but her own 
modesty to protect her. She was on a 
small scale, with no pretensions to beauty, 
but with a fresh, honest, sensible young face, 
a clear skin, and dark eyes that could be very 
merry when she would let them, and her 
whole air and dress were trimness itself, 
with an inclination to the choicest materials 
permitted to an alderman’s daughter. 

Things were going on so smoothly that the 
alderman was taken by surprise when all the 
good wives around began to press on him that 
it was incumbent on him to lose no time in 
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marrying his daughter to her cousin, if not 
before Lent, yet certainly in the Easter 
holidays. 

Dennet looked very grave thereon. Was 
it not over soon after the loss of the good 
grandmother? And when her father said, as 
the gossips had told him, that she and 
Giles need only walk quietly down some 
morning to St. Faith’s and plight their troth, 
she broke out into her girlish wilful manner, 
“ Would she be married at all without a merry 
wedding? No, indeed! She would not have 
the thing done in a corner! What was the 
use of her being wedded, and having to con- 
sort with the tedious old wives instead of the 
merry wenches? Could she not guide the 
house, and rule the maids, and get in the 
stores, and hinder waste, and make the 
pasties, and brew the possets? Had her 
father found the crust hard, or missed his 
roasted crab, or had any one blamed her for 
want of discretion? Nay, as to that she 
was like to be more discreet as she was, with 
only her good old father to please, than with 
a husband to plague her.” 

On the other hand Giles’s demeanour was 
rather that of one prepared for the inevitable 
than that of an eager bridegroom ; and when 
orders began to pour in for accoutrements of 
unrivalled magnificence for the King and the 
gentlemen who were to accompany him to 
Ardres, there to meet the young King of 
France just after Whitsuntide, Dennet was 
the first to assure her father that there would 
be no time to think of weddings till all this 
was over, especially as some of the establish- 
ment would have to be in attendance to 
repair casualties at the jousts. 

At this juncture there arrived on business 
Master Tiptoff, husband to Giles’s sister, 
bringing greetings from Mrs. Headley at 
Salisbury, and inquiries whether the wedding 
was to take place at Whitsuntide, in which 
case she would hasten to be present, and to 
take charge of the household, for which her 
dear daughter was far too young. Master 
Tiptoff showed a suspicious alacrity in under- 
taking the forwarding of his mother-in-law 
and her stuff. 

The faces of Master Headley and Tib 
Steelman were a sight, both having seen only 
too much of what the housewifery at Salis- 
bury had been. The alderman decided on 
the spot that there could be no marriage till 
after the journey to France, since Giles was 
certainly to go upon it; and lest Mrs. Headley 
should be starting on her journey, he said he 
should despatch a special messenger to stay 
her. Giles, who had of course been longing 
for the splendid pageant, cheered up into 
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great amiability, and volunteered to write to 
his mother that she had best not think of 
coming till he sent word to her that matters 
were forward. Even thus, Master Headley 
was somewhat insecure. He thought the 
dame quite capable of coming and taking 
possession of his house in his absence, and 
therefore resolved upon staying at home to 
garrison it ; but there was then the further 
difficulty that Tibble was in no condition to 
take his place on the journey. If the rheu- 
matism seized his right arm, as it had done 
in the winter, he would be unable to drive a 
rivet, and there would be every danger of it, 
high summer though it were, for though the 
party would carry their own tent and bedding, 
the knights and gentlemen would be certain 
to take all the best places, and they might be 
driven into a damp corner. Indeed it was 
not impossible that their tent itself might be 
seized, for many a noble or his attendants 
might think that beggarly artisans had no 
right to comforts which he had been too 
improvident to afford, especially if the 
alderman himself were absent. 

Not only did Master Headley really love 
his trusty foreman too well to expose him to 
such chances, but Tibble knew too well that 
there were brutal young men to whom his 
contorted visage would be an incitement to 
contempt and outrage, and that if racked 
with rheumatism, he would only be an incum- 
brance. There was nothing for it but to put 
Kit Smallbones at the head of the party. 
His imposing presence would keep off wanton 
insults, but on the other hand, he had not the 
moral weight of authority possessed by Tibble, 
and though far from being a drunkard, he 
was not proof against a carouse, especially 
when out of reach of his Bet and of his 
master, and he was not by any means Tib’s 
equal in fine and delicate workmanship. But 
on the other hand, Tib pronounced that 
Stephen Birkenholt was already well skilled in 
chasing metal and the difficult art of restoring 
inlaid work, and he showed some black and 
silver armour that was in hand for the King 
which fully bore out his words. 

“ And thou thinkst Kit can rule the lads?” 
said the alderman, scarce willingly. 

“One of them at least can rule himself,” 
said Tibble. “They have both been far 
more discreet since the fright they got on 
Til May Day; and, as for Stephen, he hath 
seemed to me to have no eyes nor thought 
save for his work of late.” 

“T have marked him,” said the master, 
“and have marvelled what ailed the lad. 
His merry temper hath left him. I never 
hear him singing to keep time with his 
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hammer, nor keeping the court in a roar 
with his gibes. I trust he is not running 
after the new doctrine of the hawkers and 
pedlars. His brother was inclined that 
way.” 

“There be worse folk than they, your 
worship,” protested Tib, but he did not 
pursue their defence, only adding, “ but ’tis 
not that which ails young Stephen. I 
would it were!” he sighed to himself, 
inaudibly. 

“Well,” said the good natured alderman, 
“it may be he misseth his brother. The 
boys will care for this raree-show more than 
thou or I, Tib! We've seen enough of 
them in our day, though verily they say this 
is to surpass all that ever were beheld!” 

The question of who was to go had not 
been hitherto decided, and Giles and Stephen 
were both so excited at being chosen that 
all low spirits and moodiness were dispelled, 
and the work which went on almost all night 
was merrily got through. The Dragon court 
was in a perpetual commotion with knights, 
squires, and grooms, coming in with orders 
for new armour, or for old to be furbished, 
and the tent-makers, lorimers, mercers, and 
tailors had their hands equally full. These 
lengthening mornings heard the hammer 
ringing at sunrise, and in the final rush, 
Smallbones never went to bed at all. He 
said he should make it up in the waggon on 
the way to Dover. Some hinted that he 
preferred the clang of his hammer to the 
good advice his Bet lavished on him at every 
leisure moment to forewarn him against 
French wine-pots. 

The alderman might be content with the 
party he sent forth, for Kit had hardly his 
equal in size, strength, and good humour. 
Giles had developed into a tall, comely young 
man, who had got rid of his country slouch, 
and whose tall figure, light locks, and ruddy 
cheeks looked well in the new suit which 
gratified his love of finery, sober-hued as it 
needs must be, more than the old apprentices’ 
garb, to which Stephen was still bound, 
though it could not conceal his good mien, 
the bright sparkling dark eyes, crisp black 
hair, healthy brown skin, and lithe active 
figure. Giles had a stout roadster to ride 
on, the others were to travel in their own 
waggon, furnished with four powerful horses, 
which, if possible they were to take to Calais, 
so as to be independent of hiring. Their 
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needments, clothes, and tools, were packed 
in the waggon, with store of lances, é&ec, 
A carter and Will Wherry, who was selected 
as being supposed to be conversant with 
foreign tongues, were to attend on them; 
Smallbones, as senior journeyman, had the 
control of the party, and Giles had sufficiently 
learnt subordination not to be likely to give 
himself dangerous airs of mastership. 

Dennet was astir early to see them off, 
and she had a little gift for each. She 
began with her oldest friend. “See here, 
Kit,” she said, “ here’s a wallet to hold thy 
nails and rivets. What wilt thou say to me 
for such a piece of stitchery ?” 

“Say, pretty mistress? Why this!” 
quoth the giant, and he picked her up by 
the slim waist in his great hands, and kissed 
her on the forehead. He had done the like 
many a time nine or ten years ago, and 
though Master Headley laughed, Dennet 
was not one bit embarrassed, and turned to 
the next traveller. “Thou art no more a 
prentice, Giles, and canst wear this in thy 
bonnet,” she said, holding out to him a short 
silver chain and medal of St. George and 
the Dragon. 

“Thanks, gentle maid,” said Giles, taking 
the handsome gift a little sheepishly. “My 
bonnet will make a fair show,” and he bent 
down as she stood on the step, and saluted 
her lips, then began eagerly fastening the 
chain round his cap, as one delighted with 
the ornament. 

Stephen was some distance off. He had 
turned aside when she spoke to Giles, and 
was asking of Tibble last instructions about 
the restoration of enamel; when he felt a 
touch on his arm, and saw Dennet standing 
by him. She looked up in his face, and held 
up a crimson silken purse, with 8. B. em- 
broidered on it within a wreath of oak and 
holly leaves. 

With the air that ever showed his gentle 
blood, Stephen put a knee to the ground, 
and kissed the fingers that held it to him, 
whereupon Dennet, a sudden burning blush 
overspreading her face under her little 
pointed hood, turned suddenly round and 
ran into the house. She was out again on 
the steps when the waggon finally got under 
way, and as her eyes met Stephen’s, he 
doffed his flat cap with one hand, and laid 
the other on his heart, so that she knew 
where her purse had taken up its abode. 


(To be continued.) 
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